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[(**I HAVEN'T A MOMENT,’’ BERNARD CALLED OUT, ‘BUT I COULDN'T GO WITHOUT WISBING YOU GOOD-BYE.’’] 


A SECRET SIN. 


—— = 
CHAPTER IV. 


Ar first, paralysed with fear, Pera let her 
cousin take her where he would; but when 
they reached the top of the grassy slope which 
led down to the private grounds of the Gate- 
house, she made a determined stand, and 
released her hand from his grasp. 

“T will not go another step,” she panted, 
** till you’ve told me where Mr. Vyvyan is.” 

He frowned, and looked down on the 
ground. 

‘*You can think and talk of nothing but 
that man. Don't you think it would be rather 
better if you didn’t show your feelings quite so 
plainly ?”’ he added, with a sneer. 

“I don’t care what you say,’’ resolutely, 
but with an awful pangin her heart. ‘“ Tell 
me at once where he is, or I go to papa.” 

‘Sir Roger wouldn’t thank you. But look 
here, Pera,” setting his teeth and speaking 
very slowly, but with a wild gleam in his 
eyes, as he laid his lean, nervous fingers once 


more upon her arm, ‘you had better put 

him out of your head, for as sure as there is 

3 heaven above ns, you shall never marry 
im,” 

Her lips were white, and a tremble went 
through every limb. 

“‘ You've killed him!” looking straight into 
his eyes with dilated orbs ; and then she shud- 
dered and hid her face, as if the thought were 
too hideous for contemplation. 

She did not see how he shrank together, as 
if she had put her finger on some hideous sore, 
nor how his lip quivered with almost uncon- 
trollable emotion, as he drew a deep breath 
before he answered,— 

“You are dreaming. Who put such night- 
marish nonsense into your head? Bertram 
Vyvyan is ® wiser man than I am; he goes, 
whilst I stay——”’ 

“‘You were quarrelling with him half-an- 
hour ago.” 

‘*‘ Dreaming again ! Half-an-hour ago he was 
far on his road to Warburton.” 

Could it be true? Was it really all a mis- 
take? Far away over the dewy fields the 





dawn was breaking—homely sounds of cock- 





crowing came from behind the hayricks; the 
labourers would soon come out prepared by a 
good night’s rest for their day of toil, and 
with the vanishing shadows some of the 
horror of the last hour or two seemed to 
fade into unreality. Still she could not be 
satisfied with the remembrance of the quarrel, 
and Bernard standing over the yawning mouth 
of that underground dungeon. 

‘* You cannot take mein. Why should he 
go? He had no intention of it. He asked to 
be taken to the woods.” 

‘Bat a soldier has something better to do 
than talk nonsense to a girl in the shade. He 
recollected that he had to be on parade at 
some unearthly hour of the morning, and 
thought it better to start over night. That is 
the truth—believe it or not, as you like.” 

He turned away, and walked towards the 
house, as if tired of discussing the subject, 
whilst she followed doubtfully, casting a 
shuddering glance over her shoulder at the 
gloomy towers, where the shadows still lia- 
gered darkly. 

Was Bertram Vyvyan lying there, a mangled 
corpse, his young heart cold with the ohill 
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of death, his young love reduced to ever- 
lasting silence before it was ever uttered ; or 
was he safely riding homewards, with the 
sparkle of hid@en laughter under his long 
lashes, and asmile lurking about his mouth— 
# smile to think of a girl's simplicity, and a 
foolish heart too easily won ? She passed slowly 
under the Gothic porch, and. Bernard turned 
to meet her as she stood with all the glory 
of,the dawn about her gold-brown head, his 
own in darkness, He held up a letter which 
he had just found on the carved oak chest 
which flanked the doorway. 

* Perhaps this will satisfy you.’ 

She caught the letter from his hand, and 
looked at it with eager eyes. Then a great 
sob rose ig#het throat, and her heart seemed 
as if it wopkdemelt in its sudden relief. 

“ Bernam@y Bernard, forgive me!” but 
Vansittart vanished through the darkness of 
the shutteredphadl, gnélseemed as if he hadn't 
heard her, 


The lokber 







positive proof that the 
he must have written it 
She was in n> 





might. think 
There wag 


shown her feglings. 


worth the 


bt words of 


cold exonee, such a6 “ it thaye. been written 
toe ; bat could the tenderest of love- 
letters have bega more infinitely precious ? 

It was to know that he was alive, | 


and she would be more ungreteful than any- 
one else on earth if she«weren't content with 
that, 
Perhaps in @ imate or twe she might 
begin to wonder about the ether, but at pre- 
cent her heart was xesting in the sense of 
blessed relief, 


She put the note under her , becanse 
it had ‘brought her a joy ; and she 
fe}l asleep not long eame 


to call her, with Spertic's image so ink 
before her eyes, that she ~e 7 
vinced that she had seen him, 

As she dressed herself, hurriedly, she 
thought with dismay of the fearful accusation 
she had brought against her cousin, and 
wondered if he would ever forgive‘her. 

It was an awful thing to say to a man whom 
she had known from his boyhood, “ You've 
killed him !”’ but worse still to cherish such 
a thought in her mind, 

The sun was sbining just.as it had bright- 
ened all the day before, and the birds were 
singing joyously, as if there weve no thought 
of sin er sorrow in the world. It seemed as if 
twenty years.at least divided her already from 
the horror of last might, and she could laugh 
at the terrors whiels hid possessed her. 

She looked out at the ruins, and all the 
horror had gone from them. ‘They were once 
again the favourite haunts of her childhood, 
where she-had played at “ Puss in the: Corner” 
with nurse and Bernard Vansittart, or sat on 
the top of Mervyn's Tower imagining herself 
to be Bluebeard’s wife looking ‘out for Sister 
Anne, and with a light heart she turned away, 
and ran downstairs. 

There was a depreeatory look in her eyes 
as she opened the door and stood on the 
threshold, waiting like a child who has been 
up to mischief, and wishes to see how the land 
lies before venturing in. 

‘Child, you are late!” said her father, 
sternly, as he heard the door open on his left. 


eon-- 


es mu abeaptly ] 


oth 


He did not raise his high-bred#face, even when 
Pera stoleup.to his side and dropped a kias 
upon his forghead ; and yetythough he seemed 
80 @ngrosse with his paper, his mind was 
really busy with his daughter's fate.. Vansit- 
tart had been talking to him, ‘and had roused 
him ont of his dreams—at least for a few 
minutes. 

He was a good looking man, with the stamp 
of a noble nature on his features. His hair, 
grown prematurely white through some great 
sorrow, was soft and silky as if just produced 
by a silkworm, and his long beard gave bim 
quite a patriarchal appearance. 

He was a scholar and a gentleman, an up- 
right, honourable man, always ready to do his 

duty-#eliém he could remember it, afraid of 
are noite a kind -_ 
parent, but.a most ine: cient papa 
dengtiter had grown up comets 
much like the wild rose the ruins mp | 


ptabhe yal, with a “hhc hasedubent grace S 


ama who | Be 


-of her as he would of. —- which 
had stray ed into his ate. 
Vansittart hadhad what 





“innings,” though he was not mugh lt 


‘| cricket, or any geet peer while Boe w 


was trying to 
he had im 







om the eyes #he vulgar herd, if nof_ 
aug key. He took 


eached rmon about it, and: 

off, or he oto the train, leavi 

sso his words 49° produce a greater effect 
Babsence,,  ~ 

ie 3 cagge between the baronet and 





in 


ee eS ughts. A 
pe for to 
in rn tower, an 
wo do pee 
Heaven! Bat a worse 


if he had to look after after 
peage of his future was gone, if toe: hha 
disturb bimself continually to see what 
was. after. 

“Pera,” he said presently, when ‘ 
eating her breakfast, with 
nenal eppetite, ‘did you ask ‘that 0 
fellow over, or did he come on his own 
hook ?.”” 

Her cheeks flushed with a sunset glow. 

‘‘ He wrote to you, papa, to ask if he might, 
and you told me to answer it,” 

‘* And you didn’t say ‘no,’I wager,” pinch- 
ing her p sey as she came to fetch a second 

cup of tea. 

“No, Tcouldn’t be so rude. Besides, any 
visitor is welcome in.such a quiet hole as 
this,’”’ she answered saucily. 

“So Lillingsworth isa “hole,’” ‘he said! 
slowly. 

“ The dearest old hole —— but as-quiet 
as the grave. Where’s Bernard? 

“Gone, or going. If you want'tosee him) 
you had better ran up to hisroom. He won't 
come in here again. But look here, Pera, 
your only friends are of the wrong sex. 
This must be seen to.” 

She opened her large brown eyes to their 
fullest extent, amazed at such a remark from 
her father, but ran out of the room without: 
waitihg to comment on it, in her haste to see 
her cousin. 


CHAPTER VY. 
Bernarp VAnsrrrart was standing the 
fireplace, with a lighted match in his hand, 


in the act of destroying some letters, when 
Pera reached the turret room in the western 





. tower. 


“who aie to be kept. his cane 


| much time te@i@o it in 














3 picture, the girl with her 
: - ey of be old ruined 
wall, which ran along one side of the yard, 





He pulled himself upright with a jerk, 





and afaint cologr crept-over the whiteness of 
his face. ‘How you gteal @bout! he ex- 
claimed impatiently. _ SRe y, Yeu @me very 
tryin we bee ot 8 rig eae 

‘ST @. gong next time,” with a 
mocking aac. as she stooped to pick up a 
scrap of note-paper which had fluttered to her- 
feet....0n.it.was written.in.aclerkly hand,— 


‘* Your ebedient servant, 
* Antaony Graves.” 


Sle saw that at a glance, bat the next 
moment it was snatched from her, crumpled 
up into a ball, and thrown upon , the heap of 
burning letters. 

‘‘ What are you coming here to spy on me 
for?’’ he asked, in.a tone of suppressed -exas.- 


peration. 

“ T came y good-bye,” she said, eoldly ; 
but if you. eee e dod., As 
to spy onthe odious. 


word —** it seam away of the Clifiords.” 
RP OEE 2 vith her head in the 
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the waa ine habit of 


exactly under : 
ae alent the-barracks for his text, | house, ‘being such ® meron visitor. He Bad 


to do but to find his cousin, ayes 


He knew @pough fof her habits to gnese. 
ywhere he sida nb he to find a 
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ing with a smile face, 
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the brilliant birds clustering round with open 
beaks; a massive tower, part of the ancient. 
castle, looking down at them much as it had 
looked down on gallamtiknights and gorgeous 
dames riding out to the tilt-yard4m the days 
of the virgin-queen. 

They had passed away with the clash of 
steel and the bray of trumpets, but the tower 
still stecd in ruined beauty, in-its massive 
strength an emblem of the maey race towhom 
its existence is due. 

Bernard said nothing of the beauty of the 
seene, and ‘yet in after years it seemed to 
have photographed itself on his-weary brain. 

' 4 T haven't a moment,’ he called ont, and 
at the sound of ‘his voice she turned ; “ but I 
eouldn’t go without wishing you good- bye.”’ 

‘“« You would have saved yourself the oo 
if you had only condescended to say it 
brscirs oe A eet a near, or you will 

bten m uties away.” 

oP believe you care more for them than 


'|.for me,” looking down gloomily at the bright 


amage as one of them spread out his tail. 
en talep ace for me: because I feed them; I 
care for them because IT am something more 
important to them than a ening: i 

“Did T ever say you were 

Often. But I must be the poorest play- 
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thing that ever was because I never amusei} ‘Bat, papa!” with a gasp, ‘I -thought we 


you. ‘Apenny trumpet would be beticr,”’ 
“ T hate to be amused,” vehemently. 


“So glad, because I needn’t try,” looking | 


up in expectation ofa smile which she didn’t 
get. Seeing how grave and pale he was she 
changed her “one and swid, softhy, ‘* You: are 
not-angry Withome, ate you ?”’ f 

“Angry? No. Why should I be?” 

“Oh, nevermind’! “If you don't remember, 
I won't.” 

“Well, pooanre, child,” holding ont bis 
hand. - care of yourself, and beware of 


She tossed her ‘head, and Grew away ‘her! 


finvers in'double quick time. 
nee ton ‘without them.” 

“OWe should indeed. 
of od Country’ towns.” 

“<Pon'bagree with you. Willthey ruin mine 
if IWenttre +o°this ball 2” 

“You won't go.” 

“But T stall,” her eyes'sparkling. *T've 
been looking forward to it’as ‘the 6ne hope of 
my existence.” 

“ Phen ‘you had better fix your hopes on 
something élse. ‘Gdod-bye.”’ 

He turned away, jumped over a five-barred 
gate, made his way through what had once 
been the tilt- yard, and so under the thornsand 
the feathery limes out into the road whish led 
towards the station. 

Pera went on with her occupation till her 
lap was emptied 6f its donterts, ‘bat her mind 
was perturbed'by ‘her cousin's confident asser- 
tion that'she wouldn't po'te'the ball. ‘Had he 
been talking to her father? he would never 
have theaght 6f such ‘a ‘thing if it had not 
been. for thet sudden remark of Sir Roger's 
abont all her friends being of the wrong’ sex. 
He woald never ta ve originated such @ remark 
for himself’; therefore it mast have been eug- 
gested by Bernard, and if so, her coutia nruést 
have some’ object. 

He was a Curious fellow, with depths in his 
character which she had néver eared to fathom. 
Under'the eonveritional ‘appearance ‘of ‘an or- 
dinary mortal he coneéateda strength of ‘will 
which few people possessed. 

A strong vill is generally supposed to bea 
virtue, inv a'man; bata strong will 
unfettered by a scruple is much nearer being 
@ vice,-and is‘a certain help towards crime. 
And Pera, o6neeidas of this will, and with a 
smatt opinion of her cousin’s principles, slrud- 
dered one mintteat the thought of its being 
directed against the fulfilment of her dearest 
hopes ; 
of her rave, laughed’ a soft, ‘ringing laugh vf 
detiance, whieh was quickly re-echoed by pea- 
cock and peahen. 

“T think Mr. Vyvyan and I would bea match 
for him, only a man with no conscience ought 
to be labelled ‘* dangerous,” and she shoék*her 
pretty head with the concentrated wisdom of 
all the Cliffords; “butif he has attacked papa 
about this ball I'll never furgive him.” 

How happy is youth! Troables are cast 
80 — aside '. — one an of pe 
in the ‘feregroun: enough to whe wil 
fears to the far-off distance | ' 

Poor Pera was doomed to bitter disappoint- 
ment; She'went to Sir Roger in her sweet, 
coaxing way, and begged. a small’sam of money 
to defray the expenses of her toilette. 

“ Extoavagant obild! You want-a new 
dress ?”’ contemplating her pink cotton with 
an air of quiet admiration, very unusual in 
Sir Roger. “You couldn't look better than 
in the one you have on! I don't see shat you 
want another.’ 

“ But it wouldn't do for a bail !’? with a smile 
at the absurdity of such smidea sparkling’ in 
her eyes, and twinkling round the corners of 
her mouth. 

“ Who talks ofa ball?” with wseudden frown, 
which almost took her breath away. 

‘I dot” with’a boldness which she-was'far 
from feeling. 

“ Then I aatvise' you to talk of it no more,” 
very qaiethy;’but with the crushing effect of a 
steam hammer, 


ey Tuin'the innocence 


then the next, rallying the high spirit | 


| 


settled it long ago that I was to go?” 

‘* You may have settled it, and that young 
Vyvyan teo; but I scarcely think he is an 
aubvority. on the subject.” 

‘\ Am) I never to come out?” with blank 


| diemay-in-eye and voice, 





* Certainly, oma fitting occasion, not a mere 
baxrack-danee.” 

“ Bat; papa, a military ball is better than 
anything, and Lady Haughton’s girl is coming 
out at this one.” 

*“ And who are the Haughtons? ”’ his eyes 
flashing with pride. “‘ Mere shapboys or 
beggars: when the 'Cliffords were possessors of 
all the land wound!” 

* Ldon't knew what they were inthe past, 
but they are particularly nice in the present, 
aud everyone thimks‘so.”’ 

“ Doyou thiak that-would makethe slightest 
difference.to me?’ raising.his eyebrows. 

‘None. at all; but oh, papa ” —.throwing 
over the Haughtons; and thinking ef herself, 
ws she clasped-her hands tight-together— ‘‘ you 
willdet me-yo, won't you?” 

He put down his pen, andlooked at her with 
grave eyes, 

‘* You have never been to a; ball before. You 
cannot tell how dissipation holds the worm 
which gnaws away youth, and: hape, and in- 
nocence, You've been happy hitherto with 
your garden ‘and poor old Bob. Go on as 
you've begun—the present is pleasant to you, 
may the futare be as peaceful. Now go—the 
rendering of this. passage doesn’t please me, 
and I can’t write whilst your tongue is wag- 


g Ba 

ihe smiledas he dismissed her with a wave 
of his'pen; but there was no smile on Pera’s 
face, as she turned away dejectedly, much like 
a dog with his tail between his legs, 

She hurried out of the house, through the 
farm:yard, to‘a-corner of the tilt-yard, where 
she was not likely to-be disturbed, and throw- 
ing herself down on the grass, unmindful of 
the undried' dew, sobbed out her bitter dis- 
appointment to the buttercaps.and.daicies. 

Don't.laugh at-her! It was her first ball, 
and she had invested it with all the charm and 
the grandeur of the unknown. She bad not 
gone through the round of a fashionable girl's 
experience, and consequently did not know how 
rarely the right partner turns up, or, when 
he does, how unsatisfactory he turns eut after 
all; how the (pretty dress on which.so much 
thought has been expended is often torn and 
spoilt before half the evening is over, and 
how often the drive homeward is ruined by a 
headache aad a heartache as well. 

A ball-room was to Pera Clifford a place of 
enchantment, and it lost none of its charm 
because there she should meet the.one man 
on earth who had crept into -her innoc nt 
young heart. She had not flirted with hualf- 
a-dozen; she never had tried to have many 
strings to her bow; or to outvie.in the number 
of her lovers all the girls of her acquaintance 
—possibly because there were no girls of her 
acquaintance to be outvied except Ida 
Haughton, to whom she had spoken half-a- 
dozen words st long intervals. 

Her breast heaved, her pink bodice was 
dampe1 and spoilt by a shower of tears—a 
regular tempest ef sebs. There was nothing 
te look forward to--nothing to hope for. Mr. 
Vyvyan would not come over again, because 
the invitation had long ago been accepted in 
Pera’s own handwriting; so there was 
nothing more to suy about'it, and he would 
think it so very odd when she never appeared. 
When her first agitation had subsided, she 
began to think out the situation with a little 
more calmmess, and bending her whole mind 
to the subject she came upon a glimmer of 
light. Starting to her feet, she announced 
aloud to a passing swallow,— 

“Pl write to Aunt Barbara !"’ 


CHAPTER YI. 
A week passed, and no answer came to the 
letter which had been written and dispatched 





without delay. Pera looked out for the post- 
man’s bell with more eagerness than ever 
before in her life. 

The Cliffords were not much pursued by 
begging letters or circulars; but several came 
on this occasion, as if on purpose to dis- 
appoint the anxious girl. Her father saw 
no difference in her, but the servants ncsiced 
that Miss Pera seemed to have no heart for 
anything, and never sang as she ran abont 
the house. 

The weather became unsettled, and: wild 
gusts of wind and rain made the windows 
rattle, and prevented her enjoying long rides 
on her favourite horse, Bob. Life for the ‘first 
time seemed very unsatisfactory, for never 
before had she felt out-of tune with her sur- 
roundings. 

One morning, when the sky was still grey, 
but the rain had ceased, she put on her brown 
straw hat, and went’ slowly past the close- 
cropped hedye of ‘holly on to the sloping grass 
beyond. She avoided,the most ancient partof 


| the Castle, which, for unknown reasons, has 


acquired the name of Cesar’s Tower. 

Here the walls are splendid specimens of 
the art of building, being sixteen feet thick—- 
rather a contrast to the slap-dash style of ihe 
present day ; and in one corner is the dungeon, 
where many a prisoner may have sighed in 
vain for his liberty, and starved for want o 
food and air. > 

Pera would not glance in that direction, but 
made her way by a devious route to Amy Rob- 
sart’s tower, where she sat with a book on her 
knee, and her eyes fixed on the lovely view of 
wide-spreading grass lands and woods, with a 
silver trout stream gleaming like a thread, 
with tall trees by its banks, and straggling 
hedges, where the wild-rose bloomed, and deep 
lanes, with the old red rock of Warwickshire, 
giving a warmer tone to the landscape. 

There was a wide stretch of grass where the 
lake had been, and there were water-gated in 
the surrounding wall through which Elizabeth 
had passed to her barge, with Leicester 
whispering his false homage in-her ear. 

Pera’s heart always grew hot with indig- 
nation as she fancied herself poor Amy Rob- 
sart looking down with dismayed eyes at her 
lover's treason ; but to day her thoughts were 
not with those far-off tales of the past, but 
were fixed on the closer interests of the present, 
as her eyes wandereil towards the three spires 
in the distance, which showed dimly in the 
haze beyond the woods where the town of 
Warburton lay. 

What would Bertie Vyvyan think when 
the evening of the ball came, and brought no 


| Pera with it? Woald he be sorry, really 


sorry, or would he only shrug his shoulders, 
and console himself with someone else? She 
heaved a deep sigh, and lo! it was answbéred 
by another. 

There was an echo somewhere about these 
walls she knew very well, but that was on the 
other side, and this unexpected answer gave her 
a thrill. She listened with all her ears, and 
heard the rustle of a silk dress, as someone 
pantingly ascended the rogged and uneven 
steps. Who could it be? Somehow, she was 
sure that it was no ordinary tourist, and fixed 
her eyes with eager interest on the small aper- 
ture in the thick wall, through which anyone 
must pass on reaching the top of the steps. 

Presently a Purisian bonnet appeared, 
sparkling with many-coloured jets, and be- 
neath it was a high-bred face like Sir Roger’s, 
with fair hair carled in a fringe across the 
high forehead, and wrinkles hidden under 
pounds of rice-powder. 

“ Aunt Barbara !’’ cried Pera, and bounding 
to her feet she held out two eager hands to 
assist her aunt. ‘* How good of you to vome! 
This is the very best answer to my scrawl,” 
kissing her relative most affectionately. 

‘*Gently, gently, my dear!” drawing adeep 
breath, and collapsing upon the castellated 
edge of the tower. ‘‘ What ever induced you 
to come up here, for all the world, like a 
parroton its perch? It’s nearly been thedeath 
of me; and here I shall have to stay for the 
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rest of my life, for I can never face those steps 
again!” 

‘** Oh, yes, you will!’ kneeling down by her 
side, and looking up at her with eyes full of 
gratitude ; ‘‘ they are nothing at all when you 
get used to them.” 

“« Bat I never shall,”’ emphatically. ‘ Now, 
child, to business. ‘Is your father mad, or has 
lie turned methodist, or has he sported the 
Blue ribbon?” 

** No, he looks quite sane, and he generally 
@rinks whisky-and-water,” with a dolorous 
shake of her brown head. 

“Then I suppose he wants to keep you 
with him to fill his pipe, and mend his socks 
for the rest of your life? Allmen are selfish, 
and Roger amongst the number,” fanning ‘her- 
self with a delicate little frilled pocket-hand- 
Rerchief. 

‘* Papa's not a bit selfish, only he’s got some 
erank in his head,’’ in ready defence. 

“Then we must get it out ofhim. Why, 
ehild, without balls, I don't believe I should 
ever have settled Wilhelmina and Anastasia ! 
It was an artillery officer at one, a diplomat 
at the other, who did it; and we must find 
something of the same sort for you.” 

**I don’t want to be settled ; I only want to 
dance, for once in my life.’’ 

“If I have my way, you'll dance into a 
gettlement, and I don’t suppose you will 
ebject. Have you any idea why Roger is 
against it? " 

‘*I think Bernard talked to him,”’ her long 
Tashes sweeping her cheeks in sudden bashful- 
ness. 

‘Ab! there's another lover, and Bernard's 
jealous. Is he well off, and well connected, 
good family, and all that sort of thing?” 

** I don't know,”’ as she hid her face, “‘ but 
he's a gentleman every inch of him, and he’s 
rather nice.’ 

* Don’t like the soundof him. You would 
tell me fast enough if he had a proper 
amount of money, and a handle to his name. 
However, you shall tell me all about it, 
afterwards; but first I must see your father. 
Oh ! those fearful steps!””  _ 

Pera laughed, and gave her aunt her small, 
firm hand, pointing out the best place to 
put her dainty, bronze-kid-covered toes, and 
going down in front,so that if Lady Har- 
greave fell she might act as a buffer and 
soften the descent. 

Sir Roger was aghast when the grey silk 
dress and the Parisian bonnet made an 
inrozi1 upon his studies. He rose from his 
seat in courteous welcome, but Pera nearly 
burst out laughing at the woe - begone 
expression of his face. Lady Hargreave 
attacked him at once, and told him that she 
had come to offer her services as a chaperon, 
whilst Pera stood all of a tremble at her 
elbow. 

“You are very kind,”’ said Sir Roger, and 
at the tone of his voice the girl’s hopes fell; 
“but Vera and I will take care of ourselves 
on that occasion, safe in the old Gatehouse.” 

‘“‘Impossible! The girl must not lose her 
chances. What is to become of her, buried 
alive in this haunted place, with nobody to 
speak to at all?” 

** She has me.” 

* You! Bound up in the covers of your 
Books, what good are you to a lively young 
girl? Hnsh, Pera, I must have my say—I 
game on purpose. What reason have you 
against this bali?” 

“ Bernard tells me——” 

** Ah, Bernard !"’ with a triumphant laugh, 
“ He's jealous, and wants to keep everyone 
from her except himself.” 

** Pera, leave the room!’’ from Sir Roger, 
and the girl retreated with crimson cheeks. 
“ What could make Bernard jealous?” 

** He is in love with her, I haven't a doubt,” 
jamping hastily to conclusions, ‘and I, for 
one, don’t think the match would be at all 
satisfactory.” 

‘**Are you sure that you are not speaking at 
random? If not, this would be a most serious 





affair. Why, I’ve let the young fellow fun 
about the house like a tame cat.” 

**Of course you have, and I can’t answer 
for the consequences. The best remedy would 
be to let her move in society, and have a chance 
of meeting someone more eligible. Lend her 
to me for a woek, and there will be no danger 
to fear from Bernard ever afterwards." 

‘“‘ The first thing you would do would be to 
take her to the ball,” ruffling uP his white 
hair in a state of perplexity, till he looked 
like an angry cockatoo. 

** Of course!” 

“There's a young fellow—Vyvyan—who is 
sure to be there, and, to tell you jthe truth, I 
don’t want her to see much of him.” 

Lady Hargrsave put the name down on her 
mental tablets, and said, com y.— 

‘‘She won't see much of him amongst a 
crowd of other partners. Don’t you see, a 

irl of Pera’s age must think of somebody ? 

he danger is when there is only one some- 
body instead of half a-dozen. Keep. her at 
home,” her voice growing quite solemn, ‘‘ and 
she will think of this Vyvyan, and no one 
else. Let me take her to this ball, and she 
will find that there are other men just as 
charming as he is.” 

Twenty minutes later Lady Hargreave 
came out flushed and triumphant. 

“I've got my way,” she said, as she 
kissed her niece, ‘‘but only because I 
frightened him." 

“Frightened papa?” and Pera laughed 
incredulously, whilst she returned the 
embrace with enthusiasm. 

“Yes; I told him I should stay till he gave 
in,’ making a grimace, ‘and that brought 
him down on his marrowbones. Is the car- 
riage round?”’ 

‘You will stay to luncheon? You can’t 
go away before I've had time to thank you.”’ 

“If I stayed I might undo all the good, and 
you'll have plenty of time to thank me, for 
your father says you may come to me for a 
week. Come to-morrow, and then we must 
settle at once about your dress.”’ 

“ Oh, goodness! how I should like it; but, 
of course, I can't leave papa,’’ her bright face 
clouding. 

* Nonsense! We'll send for Bernard. Now, 
give me a sandwich and a glass of wine, so 
that I mayn't starve on my way home. I 
shall introduce you to my hero, and then you 
won't give another thought to Mr. Vyvyan.” 

Pera laughei, blushed, shook her head, and 
ran off to order a hasty luncheon. 

Half-an-hour later Lady Hargreave de- 
ay in her fashionable-looking landau, 

eaving Pera in the wildest state of excitement. 
Coming through the hall she picked up a 
newspaper which her aunt had brought with 
her, intendifg to carry it to her father. 
Papers had no charm for her, and she never 
read them, but as her eye fell on an advertise- 
ment she was struck by the name of 
‘**‘ Anthony Graves,"’ which she had seen on 
her cousin's letter that other morning, and she 
scanned it eagerly, with a strange uneasiness 
in her heart. 

‘*Mysteriously disappeared, Anthony 
Graves, bill-broker and accountant. Tall, 
fair-haired, with short whiskers and mous- 
taches ; forty years of age, and}supposed to be 
dressed in pepper-and-salt trousers, black 
coat, with a billyoock hat. Last seen in the 
neighbourhood of Warburton! ”’ 

Why had her cousin been so anxious to hide 
that letter from her? Why? 

(To be continued.) 





-Too many young men believe that ‘the 
world owes every man a living,” and that it 
requires no effort on man’s ‘part:to make the 
collection. 

WE seldom find persons whom we acknow- 
ledge to be possessed of good sense except 
those who agree with us in opinion. When 
such occasions do occur, our self-love always 
induces a decision in favour of their judg- 
ment. 


A FLOWER OF FATE. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER XXI. 


Tuere was a corridor in Moretoun Aall 
that ran off the picture- to a disused 
part of the building. It was seldom traversed, 
even by the servants, as the rooms at the end 
were only used for lumber, and the accumula. 
tion of old-fashioned furniture and articles 
that had been removed and laced by the 
modern beautiful things when Sir Keith pre- 
pared his home for his wife. 

Madge had, indeed, never seen this part of 
the house, though as a young child she must 
have known it well, but since she returned she 
had confined herself to her own room, her 
brother's study, and the various apartments 
which owed their floral decorations to her 
hands. 

On the very morning of the theatricals, 
however, an opportunity came, 

A theatrical costumier had been summoned 
from London to attend to the dresses, and 
everything was in the hands of a capable 
stage-manager ; but at the last rehearsal it was 
found necessary to change some of the acenery 
in one of the acts, and a ory for curtains was 
raised. 

The housekeeper was sent for and shecame 
to Madge. 

“I know there are any number of curtains 
in the west wing, Mrs. Watson,” she said ; 
“ but my master has the key, and I don’t think 
he is in the house.”’ 

“I will go to his study; I think I know 
where the keys are, and will relieve you of this 
task, Mrs. Bailey.” 

“Thank you, miss,’’ was the grateful 
reply; ‘ for my hands is full to-day, I won't 


deny it! 

Madge smiled and ran downstairs. 

“ Ah! she's very different tomy lady,” was 
the housekesper's reflection. ‘‘ Bless her for 
her sweet, lovely face; always a kind thought 
and word for everybody.” 

Her brother was nowhere to be found, but 
Madge remembered to have seen the keys 
required in his study, so she went direct there 
and got them. 

The hall was a mass of confusion; guests 
were running hither and thither, while from 
the ball-room, turned for the nonce into a 
theatre, a mingled sound of music and ham- 
mering was caught. 

Madge, despite her pain and troubled heart, 
exerted herself to do all in her power to make 
the entertainment a success. As she passed 
through the hall to the staircase the Countess 
de Ganyani met her. 

‘*Where are you off to sojbusily?”’ she 
asked. 

The girl explained briefly. 

A strange look flashed for an instant in the 
old woman’s eyes. 

“May I accompany you?” sheasked. “I 
have a fancy to see those old rooms once 
again. Ah, me! how long it seems since your 
dear, dead father conducted me so proudly 
over my new home!” 

Madge shivered, but did not reply, and so 
the Countess turned and mounted the stair- 
case with her. 

“How sweet and good you are!” she 
observed as they progressed. ‘‘ Ah, Madge ! 
how I wish my Blanche could be with you 
always. Your influence would be so beneficial 
to her in her future life.” 

‘‘ You overrate my qualities,” replied Madge 
faintly, but coldly. . 

*‘ Oh! no, indeed, no.” 

Madge said nothing more, and they walked 
through the picture-gallery in silence. 

As they reached the door of the corridor 
Madgesaw to her surprise that it was unlocked, 
and as she pulled it open she drew back in 
surprise and horror. 

There before her stood her brother's wife, 
and kneeling at her feet, kissing her hand, was 





\ the Prince de Boules. 
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A mist fell over M ’s eyes, but the 


Countess laughed merril) 

“ Always ns you two!’’ she cried, 
as Lady Anice snatched her hands quickly 
from her lover’s hold. ‘Wave you not got 
that scene perfect yet?” 

“* Very nearly.” 

The Prince rose leisurely from his knees as 
he spoke. 

‘* Very nearly, but Lady Anice was a little 
nervous about to-night, and so as we could not 
find a secluded spot we came here,” 

“Yes?” chimed in Lady Anice, with forced 
ease, ‘and even here we are not secluded, it 
seems.” 

‘* We shall be gone directly, and then you 
may rehearse as much as you will. What a 
fortunate thing we understood—eh, Madge ? 
the situation was so ridiculously compro- 
mising.” 

Madge gazed straight into the Countess’s 
treacherous eyes. 

“It is a subject I prefer not to jest upon, 
madam,’’ was all she said, and then she passed 
on to the door of the room in which the house- 
‘keeper had told her to find the curtains. 

‘“‘Ts Keith downstairs, Madge'?’’ her sister- 
in-law cried after her. 

She stopped. 

**No; I do not think he is in.” 

Ladg Anice made a move as she disappeared 
into the room, 

“Cat!’’ was her muttered thought—to the 
Prince she said carelessly,— 

‘* We had better go down now—we must find 
a few minutes this afternoon.” 

‘‘ When and where you will,” was his reply, 
= laughing easily they both left the cor- 
ridor, 

Madge picked out the curtains with a heart 
that was oppressed and wretched. 

Doubt, Sead, an intuition of coming sor- 
row hung over her. 

She tried to think that what the Countess 
rad said was true, and that after all the scene 
she had witnessed had been but a mimic one 
of stage love or declaration, but the thought 
would come that she had been deceived, that 
there was some secret at work against her 
brother’s honour and happiness. 

‘* And I can do nothing,” she said, sorrow- 
fully to herself, as she went downstairs to 
tell one of the servants to fetch the curtains. 
**T have no proof, only this hideous distrust 
and suspicion. Heaven help Keith if it should 
be true!” 

Even her own misery was pushed on one 
side. She was haunted all through that day 
by the image of Keith's broken-hearted face 
and life ruined by a coquette’s treachery. Do 
what she would she could not beat down the 
convictions that were proclaiming Anice false 
and wicked. 

“« May I be forgiven if I doubt her bya y' Al 
she prayed, sadly, as she dressed for the fes- 
tival, feeling the while that a storm hung over 
her head ready to burst at any moment, “ but 
= are all so deceitful. What can Keith hope, 
with his frank, truthful honesty against such 
people!” 

It was with the first sensation of pleasure 
she had experienced for a long time that she 
7 Lord Dunmoor when she descended to the 
salon. 

‘Tam so glad to see you!” she said, as they 
clasped hands, “ so glad.” 

Lord Dunmoor’s plain face flushed with de- 
light, a he knew she spoke from friend- 
ship, not affection. 

‘* Well, I thought I must turn up for this 
entertainment. Ah! here is Keith.” 

Madge looked anxiously at her brother’s face 
as he shook hands with his new and welcome 
guest, and sighed with relief as she read its 
clear and pleased expression, which relief was 
deepened as Lady Anice flitted downstairs and 
greeted her brother most warmly, and then 
nestled to her husband's side. 

‘‘ She cannot be such a h ite,” thought 
Madge. “She loves him after all!” 

If she could have gazed into Lady Anice’s 
heart, and seen the tumult of immoral love, 





passion, and hatred that dwelt there, she 
would have shrank back shuddering. 

“TI have grown bitter,’ she mused, sadly. 
‘I think good of no one since Rex deceived 
me.” 

Little did Rex Darnley guess the agony that 
was torturing his treasured love. He had 
refrained from writing to her from motives of 
delicacy alone, and this Madge had understood 
until, like the sting of the serpent, the words 
of the Countess and her daughter had rankled 
in her breast, and turned her peace and simple 
content to misery. 

The theatricals were pronounced a great 
success. Madge did not go in to see them. 
She preferred the cool evening air in the 
garden, and she had had too much theatrical 
food in her young life to seek it now. 

Thus she was spared the pain of discovering 
her sister-in-faw’s deceit to be only too true, 
for she would have seen that throughout the 
whole performance Lady Anice and the Prince 
were never once in the position of stage lovers, 
and that their excuse had been a lie. 

The entertainment lasted two nights, and 
after then a few of the guests melted away. 
Madge watched anxiously to see the Countess, 
Blanche, and the Prince disappear, but they 
seemed to have no desire to quit their most 
comfortable quarters. 

Lord Dunmoor was exceedingly wrath with 
his sister when he learnt who the woman was 
she so delighted to honour, 

“You are selfish and wicked, as of old, 
Anice,’’ he said, as he relinquished the effort 
of expostulating with her. 

‘* If you do not care to see me why: do you 
come ?’’ she retorted. 

‘** T come because I care too much for Keith 
to neglect him entirely.” 

‘* Leave Keith alone ; he is very well.” 

Lady Anice tossed a match into the empty 
firegrate as she spoke. She had just lit a 
cigarette, and put it nonchalantly between her 
pretty lips. 

*‘Anice, your husband is a changed man 
since your marriage.” 

‘‘Is he?’’ she yawned, and began to open 
a book. 

“You have not the usual mass of selfishness 
and indifference to deal with in Keith More- 
toun. He believes in you still, Anice; but 
when he knows you for what you are his heart 
will break.” 

**Oh, bah! Do go away, for Heaven’s 
sake, Dunmoor; youdo nothing but sermonize 
till I am half asleep. Go and talk to that 
prig, Madge; she will suit you.” 

‘* Anice””—Lord Dunmoor spoke seriousl y— 
‘it is your duty to get rid of this women, her 
daughter, and her theatrical, princely friend 
as soon as you can.” 

Lady Anice’s delicate face grew crimson 
with anger. This of the man she had grown 
he love better than herself! It maddened 

er. 

‘‘Leave my house!” she exclaimed, in a 
voice choked with passion. ‘I will not be 
insulted by you. They are my friends now 
and always.’ 

Lord Dunmoor gazed at_her in grave 
silence. 

“I pity you, Anice,’’ was all he said; and 
he turned away. 

Lady Anice had spoken in truth when she 
told her brother she wished him gone. She 
was growing reckless. Love for Prince de 
Boules was now the acme of her existence. 
She was in no mood to listen to reproaches 
or receive advice. 

Madge never spoke to her now ; and, indeed, 
the conversation was forced and uncomfort- 
able when the whole party met for lunch or 
dinner. 

It was torture to Madge to meet day after 
day the girl who was to be Rex Darnley’s 
wk; and the vague suspicions called up that 
inger when she 


day in the old corridor would 
gazed from Lady Anice to the Prince. She 
could not rid her mind of the feeling that they 
were on the verge of some calamity, some 





hideous storm, that would shatter the calm 
serenity of their lives by its fury. 

One night, about a week after the theatri- 
cals, the storm came. 

Sir Keith had had occasion earlier in the 
day to ride over to a neighbouring town about 
some important business. Madge saw him 
mount, and bade him good-bye with e. strange 
pain at her heart; but she dismissed this as 
foolish and weak as soon as he was gone. 

The day passed much as usual. Since Lord 
Dunmoor had returned Madge had not been so 
lonely, though not even to him could she brin 
her lips to utter the name of the man she nae 
so bitterly and so dearly. ’ 

To please him she sang that night in the 
drawing room, and smiled as he thanked her, 
receiving, however, the admiration of the 
Countess and the Prince with exceeding cold- 
ness, 

The night was lovely; a silver moon rode 
in the dark blue heavens. Madge stood gazing 
out on to the summer silence with a heart full 
of longing and psin. When she went to her 
room she had no wish to sleep. She decew a 
chair up to the open window, and sat down to 
think over that past brief dream of joy, those 
moments when Nex had seemed to love her 
so passionately, so tenderly. 

An hour passed in this quiet meditation ; 
and she was rising with a sigh when her door 
was suddenly thrust open, and before she could 
utter a sound Sir Keith strode in. 

‘*Madge,” he said, in thick, husky tones, 
‘*‘ where is Anice? ” 


CHAPTER XXII. 

‘‘ Antce!” repeated Madge, startled; “is 
she not in her room?’”’ 

*T can find her nowhere, every light is out 
downstairs. I sent her a note early in the even- 
ing to say I should be late, and might perhaps 
not return till the morning; but I managed 
to get my business done more quickly than I 
thought, and then hurried home.” 

Every nerve in his body was quivering, it 
went to Madge’s heart to see him-trembling 
like a woman. 

‘You have missed her somewhere,” she 
said, with forced lightness; “ I daresay Anice 
is sitting in one of the bedrooms chatting and 
forgetting how late it is. I will goand see.” 

She moved towards the door with a tender 
smilé, but Sir Keith stopped her. 

‘““No, Madge, dear, don’t go to these 
strangers; my pride rebels from letting them 
see my weakness, and I will not show them 
= i am scared by such a slight thing as 
this.’ 

He sank heavily in a chairas he spoke. 

** And yet,” he went on, slowly; ‘‘I have 
been weighed down all day by the most 
terrible presentiment of coming sorrow. 
Worse—shame, try as I would I could not beat 
it off.’ 

**You are tiredt Keith, dear, that is all. 
Now sit there while I go and find Anice ; she 
can’t be very far.” 

Madge bent and kissed her brother softly, a 
vague, sharp pain shot through her breast as 
she saw the dark shadow on his fair, frank 
face ; he clasped her hand and rose. 

“‘No, I willcome with you. Perhaps she is 
with Dunmoor.” 

They turned away together, and as they 
reached the door something tried to flit past 
them with a stifled exclamation. 

Sir Keith strode forward and grasped the 
small black-robed figure by the shoulder. 

** Anice!”’ he said, and his voice somnded 
stern and hard as iron, “‘ where have you 
been? What are you doing here?” 

‘Keith !’’ faltered Lady Anice ; then as she 
caught sight of Madge her fear gave way to 
anger. “How dare you pry on me in this 
way?” she flashed; ‘it is disgracefal that 
you permit it, Keith.” 

‘* Madge has not attempted to Ry on you, 
Anice. Answer my question. ere have 
you been? What is the meaning of this 
harry and fright?” 
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“T an notfrizhtened. ‘Don't beso idiotic, 
Keith. I went down to—to see if you had 
come home, that’s-all.”’ 

Sir Keith gazed at the pretty craven face ; 
his heart suddenly sickened as he read the lie 
on -evéry linegment, his hand dropped from 
her shoulder. 

“Go!” he said, in a stitled way; ‘‘I shall 
ask no more questions." 

He moved abruptly from her,and before 
Madge or she could answer strode haat 
across the landing to the stairoase, his wife 
gazing after him witha look of -horror,grow- 
ing on her face. 

** You must not stand there, you will be tired, 
Anice,’’ Madge was beginning, gently, when 
Lady Anice drawing her cloak round her, 
glided after her husband. 

“He must not go, he must not go!” she 
whispered, ina wild, reckless way. 

Madge stood leaning against ,her ‘door,. her 
heart was beating in,a heavy, painful fashion. 
Doubt, suspicion, fear, crowded her brain ; she 
scarcely knew where she was. Suddedly a 
confused maffled sound reached ber.ears ;, then 
came a shriek, and.then silence. 

Madge was paralysed for that instant; acold 
perspiration broke oat on her bravw, her limbs 
trembled beneath her. Then there seemed to 
come voices, questions, from every corner, and 
the landing was crowded with forms. 

Lord Dunmoor strode towards Madge. 

“ What is it?" he asked, hurriedly, seeing 
her white face. 

His answer was given by his sister. 

Lady Anice staggered up the stairs, her 
hands gesticajating wildly, ‘her hair dis- 
ordered. 

“Part them! part them!” she gasped, 
feebly. “He will be killed! Keith will 

The rest.faded away in.a moan .and, as 
Madge rushed to. clasp her hand, Lady Anice 
sank to the gronad insensible. 

Lord Dunmeoor,\followed by nearly:all the 
frightened guests, ran down etairs ; and 
Madge, though. her. blood seemed frozen in her 
veins, tottered after them, conagious thatia 
low, sneering laugh follawed her. 

‘“My wevenge has come, Keith Moretoun ! 
come at last!” 

The Countess. de Ganyani gazed down with 
ailoak of triumph at Lady Anice’s senseless 
form, and, as she passed, she slightly sparned 
it with her foot. 

Madyp stood clinging to the-banisters, eon- 
acious that-some hideous work was going on 
round her, but bearing, seciag, nothing 
clearly. 

The assembled people were massed round 
those two. foros. looked in.a deadly struggle. 

Strong man asthe was, Keith Moretoun was 
getting the worst of it, for his.opponent was 
cool and collected, while he -was mad .with 
shame and misery. 

“Moretoua!l Keith! for Haaven’s sake, 
man! listen, to.me !, do: you hear!” and Lord 
Danmoor gripped his brother-in-law by the 
arm, and, by almo3t superhuman abrength, 
tore him away. ‘| What does this mean ?’’ 
he went en, hurriedly. ‘Prince, can .you 
give us no explanation? Keith, old :fellaw, 
speak?” 

The Prince smiled. It wasanta pleasant 
smile, aud rearranged his collar. 

Bat it. wasnot he who.answered ; a woman's 
voice rang out elearly,— 

‘*Sir Keith is avenging his wife's honour. 
The ‘Brince cannot deny that he is Lady 
Anice’s mosztfavoured lover.” 

The -bloed rushed to:Lord Dunmoor's:face, 
the veins on his forehead swelled, his hand 

gtipped Keith's arm convulsively. 

** Woman, you'lie!”’ he muttered, huskily. 

Sir Keith seemed suddenly dazed; “he 
dropped into.a:chair, his head sunken on his 
breast like an old man. 

With a*brokensob Madge left the:.stairsand 
knelt beside him. 

“Lie! Oh, no, Lord Dunmoor! I am 
speaking the truth! Where have your eyes 





been, man, that you ‘have not seen it before? 
It has been common talk these weeks past!" . 

Madge. rose suddenly to her feet. 

“Are you a woman, or a fiend,” she,said, 
in a voice choked with emotion, “that you 
should glory like this in another's shame? 
Lord Dunmoor, go to your sister, she needs 
your-aid. Pity her, as:I do, for-what was she 
bat a tool in the hands of these adventurers ? 
You, madam, prepare to leave the ‘houge at) 
onee!” 

She-turned to the group of servants: hustled 
in a corner, and spoke to the butler,— 

“ Collins,:see' that a-carriage is got:ready at; 
ones, Send-some of the maids, up to agsist the: 


eCountess de Ganyani.” 


‘‘I do not intend to leave : till .morning,”’ 
cried. the Oonntess, boldly. 

‘* You go-now, without an imstant’s delay,” 
was Madge's answer, given quietly, “or the 
servants. shall drive yon from -the ‘house you 
have-deseerated too long with your presence.” 

The Prince stood silent, his-eyes ‘fall of 
admiration and five at the dignity «in ‘this; 
- > ~ re his f 

smile of contempt: passed over ace as 
he saw his confederate pule before the menac- 
ing looks of ithe servants, and then pass 
5 i stairs. 

adge turned, a3 the Countess disappeared, 
to the rest of the guests,— 

‘Pray retire!” she said, with a very-faint 
smile. “ You must#il be tired. Liverything, 
willsbe quiet.now-for:the:night, I trust! ”’ 

OQue.of the ladies held ont her -hand, sym- 
pathetically. 

* ma me «stay .with .you, my dear,’ ‘she 
said. 

Bat Madge shook: her head. 

‘‘ You are very good! .Wearabatter:alone,’’ 

So each one, witha heart:full of pity:for the 
men-sunk ina stupor from grief and shame, 
went back, to whisper over the disgrace: that 
had -fatlen on the Moretoans life «in :the 
seclusion of their bedrooms, 

The.gervants slowly withdrew, and all that 
remained in the huge ‘hall,.dimly lighted by 
ithe rays: of the moon,.were Sir: Keithiasid' his 
sister and the tall figure of the Prince de 


Boules. : 

Madge.knelt down again, by the chair,.and 
put her arms round that .cariously-silent 
figure, but.Sir Keith, made-no.respanse to her 
tender caress; he sat on in the.same dull, 
alaeat sullen, fashion. 

The.Prince, had sufficient delicacy :to Jeep’ 
his lips sealed, thoygh the love he: had. ad qags 
felt for Madse.ateaygled hard within: him .to 
tell.her how. great. had been.his disgust atthe 


-work,set.to his,hand. Yet he, knew .that. bis 


conduet.could be,cleansed by no exense,.and 
that to her he must ever appear the most.con- 
temptibdle and odious.ef :men. 

Lord Duamoer .came dack .in a few 
moments. 

“IT have carried Anice to her room.’ ke 
said, eurtly,,and evea.in the mognlight.Madge 
saw the haggard look that had come on-his 
face. ‘We must get Keith away.” 

* T cannot move him—he seems tarned to 
stone. Oh, Lord Dunmoor, thapk Heaven) 
you-are here to. night!” 

“T-wish I had been dead before this shame 
came to me,” he answered, his voice ‘hoarse 
with emotion. “My poor mother! And 
Keith—what has he done that he shoald 
haye bean wronged .so terribly? ’’ 

“ We must get him away fromhere ; ‘I don't 
Ube this strange calmness. I fear for his 

rain.’ 

, Hven.as Madge whispered this Sir Keith 
slowly lifted his ashen fage,aad, putting one 
cold hand .on Lord Dunmoor's, Arm, rose to) 
his feet. As he stood upright his gaze fell’ 
upon the tall form of his wife's lover. 

‘*Danmoor,” he said, faintly, “tell the 
Prince de Baales I demand satisfaction with- 
ont delay.” 

“When and where you will,” replied ‘the 
Prince, speaking for the first’ time, 

“« At seven, in the garden.” 

‘You will remain here till! then,” added 


Lord Dunmoor, “The choice of weapons is 
with yop.”’, ;? 

“\Pistéls. Tf you/have none I can supp’ 
the want. I never travel withont them.” 

The Prince's tone was calmness itself. 
Madge shuddered. 

As the two men moved away she followed 
‘ears-rolling down ther cheeks. and when Sit 
Keith was in his-study she pat her arms nount 
hiay tenderly once, again, and buried ‘her face 
on-his breast. 

‘“‘ Keith, my -brother!"’ was all she.said, 
bat it went to his heart. pierced through the 
agony of shame and pain he was enduring 

‘*Dunmoor,” he said. gently, ‘I Jeave 

to -your .care—she-and—and your 
sister, Imeed add nothing mare. Go now, 
my darlins—my brave, sweet. pare sister; 
yon are worn out. This terrible night has 
almost aged you. Danmoor take her away.” 

“Tet me-stay with you, Keith. Oh, let me 
stay !’’ pleaded Madge, brokenly. 

Sir Keith bent forward nd kissed her 
“brow. 

‘“May/Heaven:‘bless and keep you always, 
Madge,’ he prayed, softiy. Then, ashe re- 
leased her hand, he said quietly, “Go now, 
dear; I must be alone.” 

Madge turned away, tears raining from her 
eyes. She would’havefalrered and stumbled 
“bat for Lord Dunmoor's firm hold. 

“Oh, Heaven spare him!’ was the ery ip 
herheart. **Heis so yonng to ic.” 

Lord Dunmoor almost carried her upstairs, 
and ashe reached her door he said, geutly,— 

‘‘Promise me you will rest? I will do 
.everything that is necessary, believe ma.” 

“T oannotrest. I can donothing but think 
that, in a few short hours Keith may ba dead. 
Oh, Lord DPunmoor, must this duel be? Is 
there no escape?” 

** None,"*he answered, grimly. ‘It is the 
only way to avenge dishonour.” 

With that he:lefé her. 

‘Madge sank on to a chair. She heard thu 
‘footsteps of ‘the servants carrying down the 
trnnks of the ‘Countess and her daughter. 
She ‘heard the low, sneering laugh of the 
— wtho-had twice darkened her brother's: 
‘She seemed to see at this moment the cruel 


honovr, and -red}ised how success bad 
been brought about through Anice’s vanity 

She forgot her own sorrow in this terrible- 
one that had fallen on her brother; yet Rex 
eT nee would come. and « sigh rose: 
easily as she pictured his fnture life mixed: 
“with euch revolting, fiendish cruelty as cqm- 
‘bined ‘in ‘the person of 
Ganyani. © 

The night wore on. To Madgo it seemed as 
if.a century of -years ‘stretobed between the 
evening @nd now. The clock on her. mantel- 
shelf chimed each ‘hour, and the summer 
dawn erept slowly over the face of night— 
still: she never moved. 

‘Scene by scene of the suffering and pain 
she had endured in her ycuag life.came tocher. 
in this;terrible-vig'l. 

‘Ft in hardcto say,’’ she muséd—"“ hard to: 
say that all is for the best. Am f never— 
neyer to tasteregl happiness? Keith has jasé 
been given to me, and before myny hours are 
passed he may be snatched away. If she is 
‘spared what will ‘bo ‘his life? Hlis heart is 
“broken now. Ah! try as ‘I may fate-ie 
sapinet me—I am a blossom of that sdrrow- 
“fal plant!” 

At,six, o’lock @ slight tap came’ to her door. 
She’ rese-with a shudder. Was it the knell 
already other brother's death ? 

Ag-she-turned the handle » figure-crept’ in, 
.@ frait form with ashen face’ white ‘lips, and 
eyes parece ad and full of fear that for a 
‘moment’ all likeness seemed vanished. 

“ Anice!”’ murmured Madge. 

“Tet me come to you. TI cannot stay 
alone.” 

Anice’s voice was thick anVhusky, her 





small‘hands' locked tremblingly ‘together. “1 


: Largo had, been made on Keith’s happiness. 


the Comtesse de- 
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shalt yo mad if’ stay id that room ‘tn instant 
longer.” 

‘Mudge fdlt-w wivecof ‘pity pass through her. 
This was not the'fautting; heirtiess, sneering 
coquette #he “had known’ so’ well; it was a 
worn, fall ‘of “mental ‘stffering,'a woman 
‘whom sorrow had never visited before. 

“Come in,” she s#id, gently; “ rést there.” 

She pushed forwat@an-easy Chair; but Lady 
Avice shook hér ‘head, She-went feebly across 
to the window and! stood with the sweet, fresh 
morning wir blowimgin on. ‘her fevered‘ brow. 
Madge’s pity “gteéw greater ‘each ‘moment, 
though the ‘memory of her ‘brother's’ shame | 
and agony fought-hatd against it. i 

After a moment.Anice turned. 

“ Tell me," ‘she end, feverivhly, ‘what has 
happened. ‘Imustkitow.”’ 

There was almost a return of the old-mastér- 
fal spiriténthe lust words. 

Mudge leaned agaifist the wainscot ; she was 
s. iff withositemg, and -fels suddenly languid | 
and wewk. i 

‘* In‘one hour Keith will fight the Princede 
Boules.” 

Lady Anicegave.a'cry of anguish. 

“ Fight- oh!—nol mo! mo! “Madgo, they 
must not. hamandéteworth it. Oh! if I could 
nado allay feokishness. «I see how «wicked I | 
have been. ‘Madge, dear—dear Madge!”’ she | 
mroved/eéross ‘and ‘flang herselfon her knees — 
before!Madge,*' do noéiletthem'fight—~he may > 

ibe koh ad.” 

‘He-wlo? *¥our lover?” 

_ Against herself *Madge’s ‘voice was ‘cold ‘as | 
ice. 

“No, Hiéith, oOh ! Madge, I ‘have ‘been 50 ! 
wiong-so-wicked. I never loved him,;’but'he 
has been so'yood tome. Letome tell you all | 
uew. Give: meydurband. I thought I loved 
the Prince; yes, I was even jealous of “you, 
but I see nowdt was not-love; it 'was*vanity, | 
idleness, “wickefness. Do-not judge'me too 
hardly.” 

‘Yow am Ito jadgeyou, Anice?”’ asked 
Mudge, in tones of ‘agitation ; ‘“‘havevyou not 
a shame-— dishonour, on my brother's | 
ife?”’ ' 

Lady ‘Anice shivered. 

“‘No,’*she murmured, “I have been weak, 
‘vain, foolish !:oh ! most foolish ; but I° have 

‘not dishdaoured' my ‘own nafie or my ‘hds- 
band’s, Isic trae—I swear it. Wilbyowbelieve | 
me ? ” ' 

Madge bent and gazed into*the! eyes up-_ 
pai to her steadily for an instant, theméhe | 
said,— 

“Yes, Anice; I willtbetieve ‘you.” 

Dhe , irk crouched at her feet burst into a! 
flood 6ftears,and Madge gently soothed ‘her 
with loving words ;| when the paroxysm ‘had 
passed she almost ‘lifted Amice “from ‘the | 
green) ded-her. tovthe *ed,:and madecher rest 

ere. 





There was silence between ‘them fora time, 
andthe minutes‘slowly ticked by, ‘then Anica 
putonut her bard. 

‘* Madge, go to Keith, entreat- him onot«to 
fight. I dare not go—I dare'not,”’ 

Madge took’ the thot ‘lad «in ohers and 
smoothed “back the golden curls ‘from the 
aching brow. 

‘“ Durst tetlmerwhat brought yow wandering 
about the house to-night? I mast have the. 
trath, Anice.” 

There was sternness in Madge’s voice. 

Anice shu . 

‘oiaenl tell youtthe trath. You know, or 
perhaps ‘you. havenottnown, that I have—have 
flirted much Jately withthe Prince de Boules, 
He has aggravatedaneiand! tormented «me by 
his coolness andvhis eeid ent-love-and admira 
tion’ of you. | The Countess:saw this, anid use 
to ‘whisper ‘of his passion fercyou, and»how 
that) made hint atmost cold towards me. 
night she asked me as'asualeto her room ‘for 
achat. You knew.I gave orders she was td 
have the red suite of rooms, and her boudoir 
windows o i rden. ‘To my surprise 
and p!easure—yes, I own it, it was pleasuré 

hen—the'Ptince' was there, and after awhile 


‘stvdll. “Mad as I’was Teagerly seconded ‘this, 
and the Prince and I went through the window 
into the grounds. We had'not gone far before 
‘he ‘broke otit’into a declaration of love for 
myself—no, for you! Héeseentéed carried.away, 
and seizing my hand,'toldme of the Coantess’s 
hatred towards ‘us'‘all;‘how that ‘he was in her 
power, and that she hadmadé him promise he 
would wreck Keith's ‘happiness, but that for 
your sake he would’ break ‘his promises, and 


‘so'on. I’ gét’very angry, my’ pride seemed to | 


choke me,'ard I ‘suddenly turned to come in, 
any particle of love I had felt for this man 


aying’as quickly’ as’ it ‘had been born ; and | 


then, Madge, when ‘we reathed the window, it 
was locked ‘and 'the'shutters barred. 
that woman laughing to herself within, and 
was nearly frantic, when by a’mere chance 


‘ 


| 


I heard | 


we discovered ‘one of ‘the witidows of the | 


‘dra wing'room “still ‘open, and regained the 


‘house that way. The'rest you know.” 
Madge had listeried'q tt ; she recognised 


; Story to'tell you, Keith.” 


the full folly of this girl, but something told . 


her that ‘Atiice’s tale'was true, and that folly, 


{not shame, was’ the worst; nevertheless, she 
knew''to’ what *an extent that folly had ‘been 


oarried ard that to" Keith it must ever seem 
like‘dishorbur. 

“ Now you know all. 
to Dunmoor, and stop this dael. ‘Think, I 
shall be-a murderess if they*are ‘killed. Oh! 
go, Madge, do go!” 

Attice ‘rose dn ‘Her pillows, ‘and grasped 
Madge’s hanid. 

“‘Promisé‘me to“remain ‘here'arid rest. I 
will see’what'I ‘can do?” 

Maidge:gently pushei her sister-in-law back 
on the pillows, and’ went @way. 

Outside the door she ‘pat her hands ‘to her 


“He is asleep, poor fellow ! ” muttered Lord 
Dunmoor to himself. . 

Madge stole to her brother's side. 

There was a sheet of writing-paper in front 
of him, atid’a pén still within his fingers, A 
sétitence was half began on the paper, and 
then cae a stroke as if caused bya sudden 
jerk or start. 

The girl stood riveted by the chair for one 
instant. There was an indefinable sense of 
awfulness and fear upon her. 

* Keith!” shesuid, lsyirg her head on his 
shoulder, “ dear Keith, it is I, Madge.” 

There was no teply. 

She lookéd back suddenly at Lord Danmoor, 
her pallid lips refused to open. ; 

The man, urged. by that'mute look, strode 
forward. 

**Come Keith, old man, wake up,” he said, 
hetiftily ; ‘‘all is not so bad, We have a long 
He raised the bent 
figure ‘slowly in his arms, then gasped rather 
than spoke,— 

“Good Heaven!” 

“ What is it? Is heill? Oh, Lord Dun- 


' moor! tell ‘me what is the ‘matter? ” ‘cried 


Oh! goto Keith, go 


Madye, wildly, as she saw the cold, set, white 
face, and watched the hatids drop nerveless to 
the side. 

“ This‘is no place for you. Go; send help 
to me.” 


Lord ‘Duanmoor's voice was harsh and 


- strained. 


aching “brow ‘for #n instaht,' arid then went | 


slowly Gownstairs. 


In‘ the*hail ord “Datimoor ‘was pacing to | 


and fro. 

“T gm tome from A'nice,” “said Made, 
fatntly ;*and' then she *told the “whole story, 
resting against the balustrade for support. 

‘otd * 


worn. 
“Id this'true?” Hie abked, gloomily. 
‘Yes; I believe Tt;'évery word.” 


tunmoor’s ‘face was’ haggard and | 


“My place is ‘here,” returned the “Zirl. 
* What ‘do you'fear? He has fainted; seo, 
his lips move.” 

Lord Dafimoor shook his'head. 

“ This night has‘kiled‘him. He-is deda!” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Sustwen was merged in antumn, and ‘still 
society gossiped of the strange things that trad 
happendd ‘to the Comtesse de Ganyaui ‘and 
that fascinating man, the Prince de Boules. 

“«“Fnstfancy! He was'a Nihilist or a dyna- 


| mitard, or something horrible,” shuddéred the 


A light flashed across“his face, bat then | 


his brow darkened. 

‘*She has sinned almost as much, for the 
world ‘ will ‘deem ‘Her “@ith 
finger Of*storn‘at Her.” 


dainty ladies: who had thought him the most 
delightful picturesque manofhis'day. ‘And 
now he is-dead, ‘blown to death by his>own 
gunpowder or something Ugh! Well, I'never 


' peally liked -him, and she was terrible! ” 


“point the | 


“ Notso; we must let the truth go ont to the | 


world for her sake and for Keith's.” 
A servant approached them'at this moment. 


‘‘ This note was left*for*you, “my lord,” he | 
said, °“‘ by ‘the ‘Cottitess, ‘when she drove — 


awry.” 


Lord Danmbor‘tore ft open, and‘his brow | 


contracted 


‘There’ will be ‘no’duél,’“he said, as\soon as 
they were alone. “‘ Ang 

‘Madge took the poate. 

“T donot ititend Paul, my future husband 
to take part inany tomfoolery to vindicate 
Keith Moretown’s honour ;' theréfore he leaves 
this‘house with’me.—Hirine ve Garvant.” 

She-was'silent for an instant. 

“Tam glad,” she said, after'a pause, “for 
Keith’s life ig preéictis'to'as. Pray Heaven, 
this maybe a lasting téesson to Anice; and that 
in’ the ‘fatare, happmess will come to them 


| both.” 


Lord Dunmoor tore the letter to shreds. 

‘‘ Pnst go ard’ epenk with Keith. I shall 
tell him “all, ‘and see what ‘conclusion’ he will 
aitrive’at. Aniée niast not expect the tender 
love'she has had’solong and thrown away so 
wil ‘tobe’ continued.” 

“ Twill come'Wwith*you.” 

And Madge*went slowly through the hall to 
the study. 

“At the door she stopped. 

*“Lét me go first,” whispered. 

Lord Danmoor’ nodded, as ‘she turned the 
handle. The brilliant early sunshine flooded 
the room’; ‘it fell in glorious golden patches 
Laoress ‘the carpet,’ and rested gently on ‘a 





he Countess suggested we should go out for a 


man’s*head' bent on folded arme'on the table 








‘‘She had one murder on her soal,” a laly 
said; at-one'of these confidential chats; ‘for 
she-killed Keith Moretoun as'surély as though 
she had plunged a knife into him. I shal! 
never forget that night in all my life!” 

‘‘ Ah, yes! tell us:the story again,” was the 
general cry. 

And so the tongue of gossip wagged on—the 
tale of .a woman's folly and ‘a’ man's broken 
heart—till some other subject cropped up, and 
it was banished. 

Three days after 


that summer morning, 
when Madge had gazed on her brother’s faca 
set in death, the solation of that sudden doath 
had come, 

A quiet, grave manvarrived at the hallnid 
asked for Lord Danmoor. 

“Tam Dr. Hewitt,” he said, givinga world- 


famous name; “and I am oome to tell you ull 
I can about Sir Keith.” 

‘You knew him then?”’ 
said, in surprise. 

“Five days ago I was called to Lowtoun,” 
Dr. Hewitt returned; “and when there Sir 
Keith wrote to me fixing an appointment, He 
told me-he feared there was something wrong 
with him; indeed, there was mach that was 
wrong. His heart was largely affected, awl 
any great emotion or shock might have proved 
fatal.” 

“ Tell this to no one bat m3!” exaAaimot 
Lord Dunmoor, in agitation. 

The physician agreed, though a litt’e sur- 
prised. 

“T willbe silent unless I am called upon to 
declare’the'truth publicly, then I dara not 5a 
silent.” 

Lord Dunmoor was thinking of his sfst6r 
tying ina stupor, from which no word o3ald 


Lord Dunmo>or 
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waken her. Was not her remorse and sorrow 
great enough ? was his tender thought. He 
must spare her this if he could. 

For a weary month Madge, forgetful of self, 
sat beside Lady Anice’s sick bed. She was 
worn to a frail, faint likeness of the lovely 
Vera Lorraine who had caused such a furore 
that night at the Lyric. Her heart was heavy 
with grief and sick with pain. 

A short, curt note had come from Rex, but 
not to her. 

He was in England again; sorrow had 
come upon her, and yet he never wrote. 

“ Ah, me!” she often thought, as she sat 
wearily fanning Anice’s fevered brow; ‘‘ how 
I wa; deceived in him! I thought he loved 

r Keith, too; yet he seems to have for- 
gotten even his memory.” 

And weighed down with the bitterness of 
giet, despite her unselfish courage, Madge 

rooped and pined till at the end of the month 
alluded to, Lord Dunmoor said toher one day, 
abruptly,— 

** You must leave this sick reom. Anice is 
now on the mend; my mother will be here 
directly, and will nurse you both.” 

He gazed at the fair, thin face as he spoke, 
with a heart that throbbed with a deep, true 
love for this brave, spirited girl who had risen 
so nobly in the trial that had fallen upon 
them. But he kept his secret buried. 

“It is not for me; it is Rex she loves. Why 
does he not come? It is breaking her heart.” 

Madge sighed as he spoke. . 

*Ican do no more,” she said, trying to 
smile. ‘ Ithink I will go away; my mother- 
in-law will be delighted to see me. Anice is 
better. I will go to Bentley.” 

And so, worn out and weary almost of living, 
Madge went back to the village that was the 
birthplace of her brief, sweet love-dream. 

She had insisted, and Sir Keith too, on giving 
Mrs. Watson and Amy a small, though luxu- 
rious, home; and it was genuine pleasure, yet 
with tears of pity in their eyes, that the two 
women welcomed her to it. 

Amy was shocked beyond measure at the 
girl's altered appearance. 

“We must feed you up on country milk and 
eggs, Madge, darling! ’’ she said. 

**Call me, Vera,” was the answer given 
suddenly ; ‘I like to hear you say it.” 

She would not own even to herself that she 
liked it because Rex had spoken it. 

“Vera,” she said to herself; “‘ true, that is 
what I shall always be, Rex, to you, and to 
my love.’ 

She lived a quiet, monotonous existence in 
Bentley. It was a painful pleasure to tread 
the old narrow streets and see the Town Hall 
where her triumph had been so great. 

Maggie and her husband came down while 
she was here, and the tender-hearted Mrs. 
Motte burst into tears when she saw her 
former friend. 

‘Oh! Vera, darling, how you have suffered ! 
Do come away with us. Wenty and I will 
take care of you, dear. Do come, do!” 

But Vera shook her head. 

“I have not endured half what mother 
did,” she said, smiling faintly. 

She spoke of her adopted mother, Emilie 
~ Mortimer, whose memory was so dear to 

er. 

‘* [suppose you heard of Nathaniel’s death ?"’ 
Maggie said, after a pause. ‘Drink killed 
tim at last. Well, I can’t say I am sorry; he 
was a brute to you.” 

The Mottes stayed a week, and Vera was 
7. - be with her staunch, true, ‘loving 

iend. 

“Thank Heaven! you are happy, Maggie,” 
she eaid, as they parted, “ for ats dma it 
every bit, dear.”’ 

‘*‘Ah! you will be happy someday,” Maggie 
replied ; ‘‘ won’t she, Wenty ?” 

“Yes, by Jove ‘she will; she shall,” was 
Mr. Motte’s emphatic conclusion, and then 
po Ama away out of the tiny station back 
to London. 

Amy was sorry that Maggie had to go, for 





Vera seemed even more depressed and ill after 
that visit than before. 

She preferred to sit and walk alone, and all 
at once the natural sweetness and courage of 
her nature seemed gone. 

‘IT am weary,” she said to herself, ‘so 
weary! When will the end come?” 

The end was nearer than she thought. 

One afternoon as she put on her cloak and 
hat Amy said to her, lightly,— 

‘Vera, they say in the village that Lord 
bon has come to Beaconswold for a few 

ays.” 

‘Has he!’ Vera answered, the colour fleet- 
ing into her face for an instant. 

‘‘He may call here. If you are out, have 
you any message?” 

‘* No, none.” 

And Vera went rapidly from the house. 

“IT could not meet him, hear from his lips 
the truth of Rex's falseness. Are they married 
yet, I wonder? Heaven knows I wish them 
all happiness!” 

She chose by accident the path across the 
rough moor that she had taken the day Tom 
Watson had knelt at her feet to thank her, 
and Lady Anice had sneered at her so rudely. 
She went on till she reached the same hollow 
and the very same spot on which she had 
rested that day. 

It was jast growing to a year since that 
time. ° 

“A year! Will all years be as long, as 
horrible ?”’ she wondered, vaguely. 

Tired with her walk she sank on to the 
ground and rested back, and gradually the 
fatigue grew upon her till, soothed by the 
warm autumn breeze, her eyes closed, and she 
sank into a soft, gentle sleep. 

The minutes passed. Vera was unconscious 
of aught but her dreams, unconscious that a 
man was striding across the moor, having 
decried her figure in the distance, and was 
now standing gazing down upon her in a 
— of remorse, anxiety, and passionate 
ove. 

‘* My own sweet darling! ” said Rex to him- 
self, as he took his fill of the frail, lovely 
face, “how you have suffered, and I have 
not been near! Ah! fate has, indeed, been 
cruel to us, my Vera!” 

He bent over her gently, and whispered 
her name. 

She raised her eyes, and moved into a 
sitting position. A look of vague alarm came 
first; then a sudden gleam of joy in her 
star-like eyes; then her head, with its red- 
gold glory of short curls, drooped. 

‘* You!” was all she said. 

‘‘ Yes, Vera ; Rex, your own true, devoted 
Rex. Ah! look up, my darling! Don’t turn 
from me. I know what your gentle heart 
has suffered, what you have endured from 
what looked like my cruelty. Vera, give me 
your hand. Ah! that is well. You trust 
me? Come to my heart, dearest, while I tell 
you the tale of treachery that has nearly 
broken both our hearts.” 

‘‘ Treachery,”’ murmured Vera. 

Unconsciously she yielded to the joy of his 
presence, his arms’stole round her, and she was 
once more resting against his breast. 

Rex pressed his lips to her brow. 

‘* Months ago, my own, when I was away, 
thinking of you every hour of the day, I got 
this letter ; mark it well.” 

Vera gazed at it. 

‘*T never wrote you a letter,’’ she said, in- 
voluntarily, as her eyes restéd on the writing. 

**T know that now, but then—Heaven for- 
give me for doubting you, my darling—I 
thought it came from you. In it you told me 
curtly that you no longer loved me, that you 
loved Dunmoor instead, and were to be his 
wife before the year was out.” 

‘** Who could have done this?” cried Vera. 

Quivering with emotion she would have 
a from his arms, but he drew her closer 
still. 

“No, no, don’t move till I havetold you all. 
Ah! Vera, what do I not deserve for doubting 
your faith and loyalty even for an instant ?” 





Wordé of self-reproach were trembling on 
her lips, too, but he went on, quietly,— 

‘“ Yesterday I came down here with Eric. I 
knew you were here, and though I deemed you 
lost to me for ever I was not strong enough to 
resist the temptation of seeing you once again. 
My courage was not tried so terribly ; for this 
morning, Vera, another letter came to me 
forwarded from London.” 

‘‘ Yes,” she breathed rather than spoke. 

‘It was signed Blanche Ganyani, and was 
a full confession. The letter I received was 
a forgery—the story of my gift to her and the 
insinuations that we were betrothed a plot of 
her mother’s to give you pain.” 

‘* She succeeded, indeed, only too well,’’ Vera 
said, with a shiver of recollection. ‘‘ But oh! 
Rex, I was wrong; I should have known you 
better.” 

He bent his head and kissed her lips 
silently, and they stood lost in the joy of that 
moment till Vera, fatigued by the sudden re- 
action, released herself from his hold and 
sank with a sigh on to the mound again. 

“I feel sorry for that girl with such a 
mother, Rex,” she said, after she had read 
Blanche's letter through. 

“Yes.” Rex put his foot on the mound 
and leaned forward on his elbow, gazing 
tenderly at his fair love. ‘ Fortunately, she 
is freed from that wretch. You have heard 
of De Bonule’s death. It seems that this 
woman had always some hold over him, and 
was the immediate cause of his death. 
Through jealousy she gave secret information 
to a Nihilistic society who regarded him as a 
traitor. Then, when she found the man she 
loved—if love were a thing capable to her— 
destroyed, she went nearly mad, and even- 
ot. put an end to her life—and what a 
ife!” 

* And Blanche—what of her ?”’ 

“She has been adopted by a clergyman’s 
widow, and will be happy, I.hope. She has 
good points, and was her mother’s tool.” 

‘‘ We must be kind to her, Rex,” whispered 
Vera. 

He was silent. 

‘Yes, I know she caused our misery, but 
that is gone now,and we can afford to be 
generous;’’ then with a sudden, passionate 
burst Vera said, ‘‘Oh! thank Heaven you 


have come back to me, Rex; it was a weary, 


weary time!” 

And his answer was a tender smile and 
kiss. 

* * * 

Moretoun Hall is once more untenanted. 
Lady Anice has gone back to her father’s 
house, changed by sudden calamity and sorrow 
from a vain, frivolous butterfly to a woman 
with a woman's heart. Her remorse lives 
with her as keenly as ever, and though as 
time wears on suitors kneel at her feet she 
refuses one and all. 

‘¢ I broke Keith’s heart,” she says, when she 
and Madge meet. ‘I could never forget his 
memory and my wrong.” 

And Madge Darnley’s reply is to bend for- 
ward and kiss the fair, pretty face. 

“Your wrong has been forgiven, Anice,” 
she always whispers. 

The two women are close friends. That night 
of horror was the first link in the chain that 
held them together. 

‘Poor Anice! I am sorry for her,’’ Madge 
says sometimes to her husband. — 

“Yes, she is altered, indeed. I little thought 
there was so much good in her. It was you, 
my darling, who brought it out.” 

“ Rex you really think too highly of me,” 
whispers the lovely young wife.” " 

“Dol?” he answers, as he gazes into her 
face. ‘No, no, my Vera, that is impossible, 
for you are not a woman, but an angel from 
Heaven, my darling!” 

[THE END.] 
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A VISITOR. 


Sir7Ts at eve, beside my chair, 

One who is not welcome there ; 
When I lay me down to rest, 

She is sobbing on my breast ; 

When I rise, at early morn, 

Moves with me, a shape forlorn ; 

In the white light of the moon, 

In the flushes of the noon, 

She, whose whispered name is Grief, 
Shuts from me all kind relief. 


I have fled from so Sossny guest— 
Sought a quiet harbour. rest ; 

Lo! when I, at last alone, 

Dare to whisper : ‘‘ She is gone!’ 
Comes a weary slow footfall, 
Comes a shadow on the wall, 

And the visitor appears, 

Bringing trouble, bringing fears. 


“ Come!” I cried, in dull despair : 
“ Welcome! sorrow I can bear!” 
Quietly, I know not how, 

She signed a sign upon my brow, 
So in mine adversity 
Might all soothing visions fice. 
One sad shape fills all my life, 
Haunts my thoughts with shadowy strife 
Well I know that she will stay 
With me till my rm 

And her abhor. 

Oh, I wish my days were o'er. 
That I saw her nevermore ! ”’ 








E. W. B. 








IVAS QUEST. 


a 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Ports have sung, authors have written 
times without number that a woman’s love is 
nothing like to man’s in strength and 
intensity, that woman’s passions compared to 
man’s are “like moonlight unto sunlight, 
like water unto wine.” 

Of the truth of this statement I am by no 
means convinced ; yet, admitting it, this fact 
remains apart from the love itself, the trials 
that surround it, the outside perplexities it 
brings in its track, are ten times harder upon 
a girl than upon the tenderest-hearted man 
ever created. 

Take, for example, the sufferings caused by 
a prolonged engagement ; granted the love on 
both sides is equal; granted the years do but 
increase the man’s constancy and devotion, 
he cannot endure the heart-sickness which 
falls to his betrothed’s share. So-called friends 
don’t dare to hint to him the time of waiting is 
unseemly long; kind relations don’t suggest to 
him his fiancée is growing lukewarm ; @ plain- 
spoken mother won’t him he is standing 
in the way of her younger children; those 
you: ones won’t dare to breathe in his ear 
he will be too old soon to be loved at all. 

No. It seems to me in the generality of love 
affairs the minor sufferings, as I will term 
them, are borne by the woman ; the man goes, 
comparatively ing, scot-free; so it was 
with Gerda and Iva Ducie. 

Iva loved our heroine truly and well. He 
would have given years from his own life to 
secure her happiness ; and yet, though not by 
his fault, after they parted at Pierrepoint 
Hall, his lot was felicity compared to hers. 

Within three days of leaving Gerda he was 
afloat, with his duties, as a brave sailor, to 
keep him from moping. He had friends in 
every port where the vessel put in. He knew 
perfectly that until he left his profession in 
June he should have no time for regrets; all 
was life and activity. 

He did not f Gerda; he thought of her 
often, and with the tenderest love, but he had 
no time to brood over their troubles. He knew 
that in less than three years they would be 
together for all time. He could trust her 
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fully, and though he often cast a yearning 
thought over the interval of separation to the 
glad future they were to spend with each 
other, he was not im the least gloomy or 
desponding. 

But one night, as the good ship was tossing 
on the Atlantic on her return voyage, Iva 
Ducie, snug in his own cabin, had a strange 
and thrilling dream. He thought he was at 
Netherton Chase, and that the old nurse, 
whose legends Gerda had so often repeated, 
came to meet him. He saw her as distinctly 
as P pewcorme she put one hand upon his arm, 
and spoke but three words : 

“Find my child.” 

Perplexed and troubled even in his dream, 
he followed Nurse Browne into the grand old 
house, up the wide oaken staircase to the 
room that had been Gerda’s. He hesitated at 
the threshold, but her hand seemed to beckon 
him onward, and he entered. 

The room was empty, perfectly empty ; the 
winter sunshine poured in through the 
window, and yet everything around had a 
strange, desolate look. The bed had not been 
slept in; there was/no pretty disarray of lace 
and ribbons on the dressing-table ; a bunch of 
snowdrops stood in a little vase on the 
mantelpiece, Gerda’s watch and chain beside 
them, so she could not be absent from home 
despite the dull, deserted air of the room. 

He looked at Nurse Browne. His lips 
formed the question, ‘‘ Where is she? What 
has happened ?” 

The old woman shook her head, and repeated 
her prayer : 

‘“‘ Find my child.” 

When Iva awoke the drops of sweat were 
pouring off his forehead, though it was a 
February night, and a good way from the 
tropics. 

He went on deck to take his watch, with a 
chill fear at his heart, and while he stood on 
the bridge looking out to sea the words rung 
in his ears, the bells of the ship as they 
chimed the half-hours echoed the same 
prayer : 

‘Find my child.” 

**What’s the matter?” asked the Doctor, 
as he came face to face with Iva, when the 
bell rang out its summons for breakfast. 
‘You look as if you had seen a ghost.” 

‘* Nonsense |” 

But the doctor was a kind-hearted man. 
He noticed how the “first officer” sent 
course after course away hardly touched, 
how absent and troubled he seemed. He 
could not have heard bad news (travelling 
where letters and telegrams cannot pursue us, 
at least, spares that evil) ; he must be ill. 

‘*Mr. Ducie,” he said, in an undertone, 
when Iva rose to leave the saloon, ‘I wish 
you’d step into my cabin. I want a word 
with you.” 

“What is it?” asked Iva. ‘‘I must be 
quick.” 

The doctor closed the door. 

‘It’s no use trifling with yourself, my dear 
fellow. I want you to tell me your symp- 
toms.” 

“‘ Nonsense ! ” 

“You must think of others,’ appealing to 
what he guessed would bea first consideration 
with a generous mind like Iva’s. ‘If you are 
sickening from some disorder, for their safety 
you ought to be isolated as far as practicable 
at once.” 

Iva smiled, half sadly. 

‘‘ Adams,” he said, wringing the other’s 
— “you are ona wrong track; Iam not 
i ye 

“ You look it then. Your hand is burning, 
and your pulse beating furiously.” 

‘‘T have had a bad nightmare.” 

‘‘ Why didn’t you say so before. Indiges- 
tion, I suppose; I can soon set that right.” 

“I wish you could.” 

“ Man alive, do you sup 
supply of drags and suc 
should I be without ’em?” 

“‘ Drugs can’t help’ me. Adams, don’t you 
understand?” Here his companion gave way, 


I don’t carry a 
like. What use 





and his features betrayed the agony which 
masked his mind. “I am hee | to be 
married, and last night I dreamed that——” 

‘That she was dead,’’ put in the surgeon, 
ey “Well, my good friend, 

reams always go by contraries, and no doubt 
this one did. For dead read married, which 
no doubt ‘she’ will be as soon as you are on 
shore.” 

‘‘T am sure she is dead, or in trouble. The 
dream was too vivid not to mean something.” 

‘* Nonsense! Now look here, in four daya 
time we shall be at Plymouth and letters and 
telegrams ready for us. Don’t give way till 
then ; just fight off your depression. Why, 
man alive, you’re tou much of a Christian te 
believe in dreams.”’ 

“ But——” 

‘*Tt never did any good yet to ride out to 
meet trouble half-way. Depend upon it, 
Ducie, there's nothing wrong. Anyway, be- 
fore you give up hope wait till you get to 
Plymouth.” 

In spite of himself the kindly sympathy 
did Iva good. He threw off his depression, 
and, though a little graver and more thoughtful 
than was his wont, had sufficient self-com- 
mand to hide the anxiety which consuméd 
him. The day wore to a cldse; he was just 
turning in when the doctor passed. 

‘** Don't have another nightmare,” 

‘“‘T trust not.” 

Mr. Adams felt his pulse. It beat steadily 
and regularly ; he seemed in his usual health. 

‘* Well, you're not excited to-night; as cool 
and collected as possible. I don't think you'll 
have bad dreams again, Mr. Ducie.” 

Bat Mr. Adams was mistaken., After 
three hours of unbroken slumber the vision of 
the night before raturned in all its awful dis- 
tinctness. Only it seemed to Iva now the old 
nurse’s voice had a deeper pathos. The ex- 
— of her face was more hopeless than 

ore. 


“ Find my child, find my child!” 
ay Wh 


Poor I en he woke and hurriedly 
dressed his teeth were chattering, and he could 
hardly walk. He turned straight to his - 
friend’s cabin. 

‘* Doctor,’’ when he had succeeded in arous 
ing him, and gaining admittance, “ you must 
give me a cordial or something to set me going. 
I feel like one sp-llbound,” 

Mr. Adams stared. 

“ Not nightmare again?” 

‘* Yes, if it was nightmare I don't believe it. 
I think my darling is dead, and these dreams 
are sent to break the news to me.” 

*“T’d much rather read it in a letter,” said 
Mr. Adams, slowly. ‘‘ How you shiver!” 

‘Yes. I can’t get through my work unless 
you can do something to set me to rights, and 
I don’t want to give in, and have everyone 
trying to find out what's the matter.” 

‘*T see. I suppose we shall be at Plymouth 
by Tuesday at latest?” 

*“ Aye, and I spoke to the captain yesterday. 
It seemsa friend of his is coming in my place, 
which is at liberty now, and so he says if I’m 
in a great hurry he won’t take it amiss if I 
desert him now instead of waiting till June. 
It's only to keep me up till Tuesday.” 

‘“‘ And then?” 

“Tf it is as I think, and I have lost her, ‘I 
shall go abroad—I don’t care where. I must 
move along where no one knows me; but, 
Adams, I am trying to hope against hope.” 

‘‘I can’t imagine a man of your good sense 

utting any faith in dreams. I suppose you 
fad letters at the Cape?” 

“ No.” 

** At Port Elizabeth, then?” 

“T have heard nothing of her since we 
parted in October. You see, doctor, it was 
nota recognised engagement. Her father——” 

“ You don’t mean to say he turned up his 
nose at you? He must have been a duke at 
least to warrant it.” 

“ He was my kinsman, Lord Ducie of 
Netherton.” 

“ Well, drink this, and try and pull your- 
self together. It’s lucky for you we're pascetl 
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; ‘Of course.” 

‘‘ Then, thank Heaven, Icame-across you. I 
can at least tell you ali I know.” 

“ But what has happened? Where is Gerda ? 
Your words seem to imply she is. not-at‘the 
“Chase.” 
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Madeira. Why, in three days’ time you must take place, before he. hela Jegali right to 
know the worst.” become her travelling conrpanion. 

Iva drank the cordial gratefully, for he was How he/longed-to give the wings)of,his own, |. 
as weak asachild. Mr. Adams watchedhim impatiencesto the engines! How -tedious the: |, 
carefully upon deck, then the kind man re- brief remainder of the voyage spree rs 
membered he had found newspapers of quite Iva's spirits: hadi risem.stuangely, He was nat 


recent date awaiting him at Madeira, be- 
gan to wonder whether it was any use ex- 
amining them. Miss Ducie of Netherton 
would surely be of sufficient importance. for 
her death (if it had taken place) to be in- 
sorted. 

‘February the twenty-ficst,’” commented 
the Doctor. ‘“ Why it's only the twenty- 
eighth now! 
I never thought to be studying the old maid's 
corner of the Times; but here goes.” 

A moment's study, and then he started. 
He had of course been searching for the name 
of Ducie. To his bewilderment it appeared 
twiee. Neitherannovncementseemed toreferin 
any way to lva’s fiance, yepthere was no telling 
what influence they might have over her fate, 

“On the fourth of February, at Netherton 
Chase, prematurely, the wife of Lord Ducie, of 
a son heir.”’ 

This, of course, was among the births. The 


I may as well look, at amy rate; | 


an ishumanm man. He did-not.im the least ,|, 


gloat over Lord Danie’'s death. He simply 
could not think of amy thing save the.one great, |, 
all-starslingfact—all-barriers were new broken. 
down betwen him and. Gerda. He. was: free 
to claim her before al the world.as, his owa, 
his darling. 


CHAPTASR, XY. 
fva went from Plymonth to London, and}: 


pub up at the: hotel he had made; his. head- 


quarters-ever since he came to. 

The waiter recognised him: at once, a 
declared his usual Nee entree | yea 

Iva meant: to.sleep-there,one nig and go 


‘on the next morniag tethe G hase: Netherton, 


as you may remember, beasted nojlate train. 
Nothing came: into. the little rustic station 


: from London after the wall-remembered one 


other mention of the name of Dacie stood 


under quite a different heading, and bore a 
far sadder significance. 


“Oa the nineteenth instant, suddenly, at | 


Netherton Chass, 
agé® fifty, deeply regretted.” 

“T may as well tell him,” thought Mr. 
Adama; ‘it 


Bertram Baron Dacie, | 
had had one letter from Sir James Pierrepoint,, | 
' dated from a southern county, where he meant. | 
may make things easier for him. | 


If the father was against the matoh that | 


barrier at lost is removed. I'll wait tillkT can 
get a quiet five minutes alone with him.” 
Tt dtd not come till near evening, Then | 


by which Gerda expected: her father, when he 
so grievously disappointed her. 
Iva was in the ach of strolling to the 


smoking room when i saw a.familiar fignre: } 


a few paces:im frentof him, 
He thought-wenders would never-ceasa. He 


to winter. 


This was only early March, cold, bleak, and, yants can throw acrapot dightyupoe 


' treacherous, yet here was the barenet as,leege 


| as life, evidently sojourning at a Westend 


Iva, with his white, haggard face, came to 


bez some more of the cordial which alone | 


ena»ied him to keep up safficiently for his 


duties. 


hotel. 

The recognition was mntaal, bat Iva. waa 
bewildered to see the eb change that the sight).of 
himself-produced-on Sir Jame3, The 
sadness; the + pity, were stamped, ou the: 


Adams waited till he had drained the glass, | kind old: man'sdaceas be nushed.to.seize Iva’s; 


and then said, gravely,— 

“T-don't think you need wait for news of 
your relations until you reach Plymouth. 
You were not passionately attached’ to Lord 
Ducie, [ imagine? ” 

- F liked him very well, but I only a 
fyar-and-tweaty hours in his company. 
ue refa sed me Gerda I thought him a kindly, 

— us man,’ 

“Try and think of him so still, for he will 
never refuse you his daughter again.” 

“* Doctor, what do you mean?” 

“Only that which you have been eating 
your heart qut lest your fiancée shoald have 
beth taken from you. It is her father who 
his gon2 over to the great majority. He-died 
just nine days ago, leaving a baby son of 
about a fortiight old: 

A glance of relief crossed Iva’s face. 

* And. my lady is only her stepmother. 
She couldn’t have any power over my darling. 
Dostor, I must be a brute! I-can’t feelsorry 
for Lord Dacie's death ; I cam only realise all 
barciers-are broken down between me and 
Gerda,” 

‘‘And you'll take a lesson, young man, and 
not pin your faith on dreams in fatare,”’ 

Iva wrung the oatstretched hand. 

‘‘ [shall never forget your kindness, doctor.”’ 

“Tat! that’s nothing atall. Someday you 
will be taking Mrs. Ducie tosee the colony.where 
all your boyhood was spent. Makea bargain; 
bring her out with us, and I will tell her the 
truth, that I never met a more devoted'lover. 
I suppose the happy event will take place soon 
now, in spite of her bereavement ?” 

“T shall claim her at once.” 

“ And if you need a benevolent. old gentle- 
man to represent her father at the wedding, 
remember, provided I am on shore, I shall be 
delighted to give away your bride,” 


«A thousand thanks!” 
Bat he did not accept the offer, and he 
dropped no. hint of when the wed ling was to be. 
@ said he should take Gerda away at once 
to spend what remained of the winter in a 
more genial climate; but, oddly eyough, he 
nover alluded to the ceremony ‘which “must ' 





hand, and aaid, in: his.old-friendly: way,— 

“My boy! my: boy! thisiiaca sad home- 
coming for you. I little thought of it when 
we parted at the Hall not six:months; wn =f 

“Te is.asead calamity tenly,’’ ravurned Lva, 
never doubting that hivold friend) referred to. 
Lord Ducie’s: death: ‘I swas;deeply grieved. 
for him when I read the-announcement, bat 
selfishness triamphed. I could’ not-ferget; his 
death left Gerda. free, I amcqnany way, to 
claim her.” 


Sir James grew. very white. ¢ 
“ Poor lad!’ he muttered, ‘‘spoor:Jad!,”’ 
“ Her father might: part. us, bab even the, 


law gives: no. authority to a. stepmother., 
Henceforward: no power can: come between, 
me and Gerda." 

Sir James shai dered: 

“Come into my reom.and:have a chat,’” he, 
proposed, — y- ‘* My lady’s gone. to, bad,. 
and I’m:all alone.” 

Iva assented. He was honestly attached.to 
Sir James; besides, he wanted:t> hear allthat 
the Baronet could tell him dbent Gerda, 

‘‘ I:thought you weredin Devonshire ?” 

‘IT was. I came home for the funeral, Is; 
wasn’t likely I could stay away fromethas.” 

“I suppose they buried him: at; Nether. 


‘ And Gerda is.alone with her. stepmother ? 
I shall confront Lady Dueie to-morrow." 

‘It will do no good.” 

“ But [ must seo her, just to tell her hence- 
forward Gerda’s home is with-me.” 

Sir Jame groaned: 

“ My A saad boy, you're making a strange mis+ 
take. aen's anyone told -you-haven't: you 
heard a word of atl: that’s: happened: at the 
Chase?” 

Iva shook hishead. 

“T only saw the announcement ib the 
papers that Lord Ducie wasdead; auire a, few 
days’ old baby reignedinhia. stead." 

Sir James paced-up and: down: the. ream: 
a troubled, anxious ‘Tooke. uponhis face, 

“ Andif. you badn't met me wouldyon have 
gone straight down to the Chase?” 


“ She is not.” 

‘‘ Then where is she‘?’’’ 

‘“‘My dear Ducie”—and’ - Pames laid-one 
hand Hind! y on the shouldur— 
‘«bear it bravely. You mech a your -— 

“Not dead!” came slowly from 
|. white lips. “Sir James, -you can’t’ nate 
my darling has been taken from me?” 

“IT don't know.” 

** Not know?” 

“It reads like a romance,” ‘said poor Sir 
James. “Is is a mystery such! ag , i never 
heard of in real life. Oh! if; I head’ only never 
left the Hall! I shall never reye myself far 

ing away. If I had been piezceppins 
on would haye felt she had atleast one 
faithful friend.” 

Iva caught his hand. 

“ Tell me all you know,” he, implozed,. (‘tha 
whole of it. Can’t you see.ik tortures majust 
to hear broken pieces? Forges.what,she was 
to me, forget how [ loved ag ey yeurtele 
as though I were a stramger.’’ 

“I must tell it my own way, Iva, and I fear 
Ican’t hurry. Lanvan olde von, this.has 
been a. terrible shock: to:me,” 

** Go on.”’ 

“Gerda is not at:the:Chase, ‘ads Danie 
denics all knowledgeof her »noneof the ser- 
, bt-—the 


A. 


fact is this—she has-disap 

Iva-breathed more freely. 

‘Not dead,” ha murmured to himself, in a 
relieved voicz, ‘‘not dead! I can bear all 
else.” 

“I may as well tell my story from the 
beginning. Sturgis is a good fellow. He 
hates the widowed Lady Dagie, and what 
I'm, saying now comes. straight from hina. 


He’s, no proofs, of anytling—it's just his 
vine wows aha L aan to go.on,” 

met him once, struck meas a trne, 
honest: hearted. man,’’ 


“Talwaysliked him. His siatementis that 
Lord Dagie, was.hel to death.. Not mar- 
derered’ remember; Iva, only hastened on his 
lnehjowsney Dg; his, wif.” 

“ Sindames.! 

“ He snffered from an internal, complaint, 
which made, fresh air, change.of sceae and 
ne many interests, and much 

food. essential to, his life. About 

Masami she assumed the réle of invalid, 
would, hardly let him leaye her side, kept 
him. in. rooms. the temperature of  conser- 
vatory, and.dosed him: (we have only suspicion 
here) with spirits and water or some-drag per- 
petually—result, he was always dozing. He 


y keep.awake for an hour together, 
he: conld not wal«,half.a, yards. As to 
food; Le:touched nothing.” 


Ivargroaned, ' 

“ T anderstand—ia.actual, truth sho. killed 
him, but,se,canningly the offence could never 
rank a3, murder, some people, 
blinded by, her beanty;. would.declare. her, very 

mistakes arose ouly fram, her, PERSE 
her; hhasband.”’ 

“I daresay.” 

** And, now—you, have. t old ene of Lord 
| Ducie—now tell me of his chi 

“Gerda bad her suspicions, of her step- 
‘mother; she even managed 49 confide them te 
‘the doctor. ge 

«And Taady Dacie. disgovered,it?,”’ 

‘‘ Hemdly.. Bat Gerda.wasso. watchful over 
her father, so. constantly with him; tha my 
lady found it inconvenient, .and set, about 


finding 
“ Lee,’ he-groaned; ‘I cas guess the rest. 
My love was ordered to maxay,Taurence, Ward, 
and to mage deren: she. Brain reluge, } in dls.” 
oe and wrong. comune forward as 
a — he and.Gerda nee i confer- 
ence. The servants’ testimany,confirms: this. 





Mr. Ward rang the bell in halfan hour, pealed 
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it furiously, and when Lady Ducie entered she 
found Gerda swooning on the ground,” 
Iva passed-one hand over his eyes asthough 
ut the: pictare his: funcy lad) con- 
_ It: was'too terrible:to: him. 


lived in constant warfare with the other ser- 
vants, bat she seems absoluselyhorrified at 
the:-resnits of her conduct. there when 
be ap rage peer her #@. nurse to the 
, aad shie refused: thie offer with 
seorn””” 


| “Why?” 


poor | r7 4 sed ay. &" of a@ to} 


She , 4 
the howoar of taking the poor child's supper. 
Iva, Pmust-hurry on. It hurts-me'sorety to 
tell the tale; the hearing mast hurt-you more. 
When the okt nurse entered the room it was 


ene 


She took ap the: 


Sir James lok f 
** You have ’ é 
«J never remivrse,” 
‘Iva, what shall yoda?” ~ 
‘**Go down to Nethes : 
view its mistress» Ths 
tess. still,.Six Men 
“She is itsowner.”” 
“Ttssowner?” ° 


empty, swept amd garaished: She found no | S¥6ry 


trace there of her darling. She broke into) 


floods of tears, rashed frantically about, w. 
one piteous cry upom her lips.” 

“1 know it,’’ broke in lv ahurriedly. “T 
dreamed of this. Nurse Brown’s cry haunted 
me for days— Find my child.’ ” 

“That wasit, sure enough. She burst into 
my lady’s:*boudoix, where Lord) Duciexad this 
wife was sitting, she dropped at /her niaster's 
feet, saying,‘ Find myrchild.’  é nwhe dozing | 
then; theishock woke hit: fast: endugin, He 
looked wildly round, halé|rose! im bis»chuib, 
and fell back in aimoment dead.’ 

“ Gued' gracious!’ 

“ Dhere was noinguest, Dr. Sturgis had 
attended dita for wealmess: of: the Hearti~ 
that no:doabs ¢auved bis-end!, Ti wouldchave | 
desu no coibfort: to. those-who loved! hiup to | 
have an awful slur cast ovettie mame: he | 
prized by bringing a criminad charge against | 
his widow. lowe over. Statgis knew that 
he had made_a- willappointing him Gerda’s’ 
trustee, and he judged the future safe.’”’ 

© Aad! ie Pander? ” 

“ He seurdhed the louse through, he: cross. 
questioned everyoue init, he discovered: all I | 
Ave told. you. Luemaid Mareables; 
apon oath she believed; Miss Davie tobe very 
fll, and: wadted on her by, her/lady’s-orders. 
She thought diady, Dace. wisher, to keep her | 
dliness :sesret.. Se. wes, Nos, ill-treated.; she 
hhad her, books; and. work: and. dainty food. 
Marrables Jeit herjat five,:weak amd langnid, 
saying. she, should. try.te sleep. She was 
lying.on, the sofas. thea, the: room.iai order: for 
she ‘nigat,..Marwabvies should have gone at | 
eight to anidvess:her anil take her eupper—she 
sont. Navse Brown instead, who fouad. the | 
oom  disauved: aad no. wage, of thie fugi- 
tivel”’ 

“ And you trast, Miarrables!?.”’ 

“T thiok,ske, was to blame for not telling | 
De. Staryis, of Gerdwe state. If she thought 
her ill #heuaest-haveikne wa she needed medi- 
ine; aud if,she: was not ill, there was: no 
canse.to aut her up,’ 

‘‘ And Manrabies’ explanation? ”’ 

“She thougas her ill, only thas Lady Dacie 
wiehed to keep-tier.iliness a: seare’)’’ 

“ Do you trast: Marrables?.”” 

“ I Rats te” 

4 Way 9” 

She 


s moftier, all’ was at her dispossli 
boy's likely to live; they say, but all the 
money’s hers. He can't touch a penny till 
she dies, then the principal must be his; but 
hc he has a mother the baby lord is penni- 

ess ! ” 

“And Gerda?” 

‘Gerda has mothing. Iva, I know. you don’t 
care for such:things, bat still I will tell: you. 
When, Gerda, is found she. will:be tous as/a 
daughter. .We: cannot give back. to her 
Netherton Chaae,. but some day she will. be 
mistress of Pierrepoint Hall.”’ 

‘*Tbank yoa.fon all, Sir James; but. the 
thing is to find hér. If she Had not.a brass 
farthing I shouldbe. happy,.so-.ouly that) she 
was at my:side!”’ 

° = you rhean to confront Lady Dacie?.” 

“ey o.”’ 

‘‘ Sao has-been examined.again and,again— 
you won't anything out of her.’’ 

a f holier, No one in, the. world; loves 
Gerda. as.I de.. I may be. able to succeed in 
getting information when all others. have 


| failed; anyway; L must try. Sir James, will 


go-with me?:” 

‘“Wallingly, if you won't find an old man 
a hindrance to your zeal.” 

“T shail prize your sympathy, and——” 

“ And what?” 

‘‘ You are a; jastice of the peace. Should 
fairsmeans fail: to gain information you might 
give me a search warrautto seareh the. Chase 

rom cellar to garret.” 

* Youthink she is there? ”’ 

“T don't kaow what to think.” 

“* Iva,.do.you rémember. the hole?” 

“ Periectly.”” 

« And'I scoffed at you?” 

“No; you were. patience iteelf, I daresay 
we seomed full of superstitions.” 

‘* [shall never scoff agaia. I'veseen it my- 
self, lad, since that.” 

‘* When?’ 

* The night before poor Dacic’s: faneral. 
Iva, whatever has bafalien: her since, Gerda 
whealive thez.’’ 

“ She igialivenow,”’ 

Sir James groaned, 

“ Doat hole did not come for nobhing. It 





“She was not a pleasant woman, 


always means danger ‘to the Daeies,, and don't 


‘ saw the wart 
owas 'whien D find 
bay ” 


you see, except the baby, Gerda was the last 
Dacie left.” 
“ Dwoger,”’ said Iva, solemnly, “aye, I ex- 
Slie*is in sore danger, but, Sir James, 
en death do not always go hand in 


hand 

‘st Mh were not so hopefal.” 

| Wiig cheat myself with a few 

moments” duelibcom. I shall have’ time 
P Poor n' Ge when I am cértain of 


9 is alive’? ” 


you saic 
=~ , om the 


ox 


twenty-sixth, and) sgwin’ ro- 


on’ tlie twatity-seventh of Febraury. 

Gaede ser lies Wey 
rYhine - 

my Ghentea—altve; but 


i mob only’ loved, Bint love. Don't you 
| sink the conséfon sness'that I have returned, 
that: Dam liere? we claim) her, must reach her 
whet she is? Don't yeu think love such 
miuwe distanos all rivals—even 


pit Tva, but I wish 
now youwd never met Her last October at 
Pierrepoint Hall. You might have got over 
your disappointment in time but for that 
taste of happiness ; now it seems to me you 
must carry a barden of grief ever near your 
heart.’’ 

* Bat I would think that taste of happiness 
oheaply purchased even at;that cost; I would, 
indeed.” 

Sir James looked at him sa@ly. 

“My wife can go back to Devonshire’alone. 
She's a good woman, and I know she'll not 
grudge my absence in such acaase, You and 
I'll just keep together and see what we can‘do 
to find the child; but it's a grievous basiness, 
lad—oh, a grievons: business |”’ 

** We will sex Lady Ducie‘first:’’ 

‘“‘ And failing her? ” 

* When I have tried all menus witir her, 
harshas well as fair, I shath put the matter 
inthe handsof the police.’’ 

“The police?” 

“To is their trade to untavel mysteries. 
Don’t misunderstand me. To find Gerda will 
still be my work—my lifelong: object; bat I 
must have the aid of skilled experienceim the 
questy” 

«And when shall-you give up?” 

** Never.” 

“Never? Do you: mean' you'll go: on and 
on, ever if she's no found for years ?” 

“So long: as: I live Ioshwll continue tite 
quest, Sir James, until TD find keror——” 

&. quicker intelligenee woakh have guessed 
the alternative; bat Sir Jamvs was old and 
just-w little slow. 

“ Or until—~?” he prompted. 

“Until I read the certificate of het dexth, 
ormstand beside hersgrave. Don't try to’ con- 
vince me of my folly, Sir James; let me hope 
while I may. Lama rich man, fortunately. 
A-fortane like mine would stand worse extra- 
vegnices' than’ the pursuit of ole object, how- 
eocr much of a chinrery thet seems. I don't 
cave for money » [ would be well contewt to 
spend every penny I have in the quest so that 
atlast Diound my wife.” 

‘© You should not eall her that.” 

“She was my wife in heart, im love—my 
francte, if you prefer the old’ name: What 
time sitali: westart'to-morrow, Sir James? I 
will: tell to Sturgis to meet us. He 
wnightgiveus somedunch, and«go on with us 
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to the Chase. I own I should like to see 
Marrables.”’ 

‘“« And question her?” 

‘No. Iamsomething of a judge of charac- 
ter, Sir James. One glance at the woman’s 
face will tell me whether she is friend or 
foe.’ 

They consulted Bradshaw, the telegram was 
despatched, and the doctor met them at 
Netherton station. It seemed to do Iva’s 
very heart good to wring his honest hand. 

‘She trusted you,” he said, with a tender 
stress on the pronoun. ‘For her sake we 
must be friends. I look to you, doctor, to aid 
me in my quest for her.” 

‘‘He won't believe the poor child’s past 
all human search,” said Sir James, testily. 
‘* He persists in looking on the bright side of 
things.” 

‘* And why not?” said the doctor, heartily. 
* Life’s troubles come never too late.’’ 

“That's right,” answered Iva. “I was 
afraid my hopefulness would displease you as 
much as my kind old friend; but, doctor, if I 
didn’t hope I think I should go mad.” 

Mrs. Sturgis welcomed them warmly. Iva 
managed to ask some questions about Mar- 
rables. Her answer was enthusiastic. 

‘‘A treasure, Mr. Ducie—a perfect treasure ! 
I never came across ber equal!” 

‘*T hope I shall see her.’’ 

‘* She will be in waiting at lunch. I ho 
you are not prejadiced against her, Mr. 
Ducie? I assure you she regrets her share 
in your cousin’s troubles most sincerely. She 
was the tool of an unscrupulous woman, poor 
girl !—but she has turned back to the narrow 
way. I doubt not she is ripe for the kingdom 
of Heaven.” 

When Iva saw Marrables his first sentiment 
was if she were ripe for the kingdom of 
Heaven he hoped he wasn’t. 

A more exasperating woman he had never 
encountered, dressed with Puritanical neat- 
ness, her white cap like a Quakeress’s in its 


simplicity, her sandy hair plastered down to | 


I Haliiial g : 





[‘‘ FALSE TO THE coRnB!’] 


oily smoothness ; her downcast eyes, her silky 
tones, positively disgusted Gerda’s lover. 

“And she has managed to hoodwink kind 
old hm and these good people here! 
Why, she looks the very incarnation of deceit! 
Ripe for Heaven! A great deal riper for the 
dock of the Old Bailey, I should say!” 

But he managed not to betray his impres- 
sions. Already his anxiety was teaching him 
caution. 

He would not say a word against Marrables 
to the people so evidently prejudiced in her 
favour. 

He accepted the eatables she handed him 
with perfect civility, but he watched her nar- 
rowly, and when the doctor’s dogcart came 
round to drive the three gentlemen to the 
Chase, and they came suddenly out of the 
study, at the sight he was not in the least 
surprised to see the model housemaid with 
oes head in very close proximity to the key- 

ole. 

‘* I was just coming to tell you the dogcart 
was ready, sir,” she said to her master. 

Possibly he believed her, assuredly Sir 
James did so, but Iva only smiled to himself. 
It was but an unconscious confirmation of his 
own verdict on Marrables—‘ False to the 
core |” 

‘The Chase”’ was Dr. Sturgis’ order to his 
groom, and they took their places. 

Brief as was the space of time that had 
elapsed since Lord Ducie’s death every servant 
in the place had been changed. 

My lady paid all the legacies enjoined by 
the’will. She gave in addition a year’s wages 
to every retainer, but she refused to keep any 
of them in her service. 

‘I shall probably travel for a few years. I 
could not bear to be surrounded by faces that 
reminded me of the past.” 

So the servants’ was deserted. A stolid 
Yorkshire family of father, mother, and two 
daughters were sent up from Hornsea, and 
these, with the baby lord’s fine lady nurse, 
composed the household. 
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Iva knew nothing of this, and it staggered 

im to see a rosy-cheeked, red-armed damsel, 
much of the grade of kitchen-maid, appear 
instead of the stately butler; but it made no 
difference to his plans. 

“I wish to see Lady Ducie at once.” 

The little maid was too untrained to demand 
a card, or even ask his name. She tramped 
stolidly towards the drawing-room, and the 
three visitors followed on her heels, and found 
themselves at once in presence of the woman 
they distrusted. 


(To be continued.) 








Tue first fault is the child of simplicity, 
but every other the offspring of guilt. 


InTELLECT anD Harr.—A learned German 
professor maintains that the reason why the 
sheep is so intellectually backward and stunted, 
as we know him to be, is that the strain which 
the growth of his coat imposes on his organism 
absorbs its entire stock of energy, and leaves 
none to support the mental functions. And 
so it is with the bear. The sagacity of the 
animal world is, the professor insists, found 
in the hairless creatures, and he instances the 
elephant and the ¢ in support of his 
theory. Extending observations to inani- 
mate nature, he points out that the grander 
and loftier mountain summits are ly bare 
of y tion, while it is only the tops of hills 
and the mountains of the second class that are 
covered with verdure and are susceptible of 
cultivation. And applying this theory to the 
human race, the fessor undertakes to 
demonstrate that baldness is a mark of intel- 
lectual superiority. It is a result of the intel- 
lectual fermentation in the brain, which 
gradually bulges out the upper surface of the 
skull, Baldness is not simply loss of hair, as 
is vulgarly supposed; it is caused by the 
excess of cerebral energy, which forces the 
pe a through and causes it to grow above the 

air. 
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(‘LET ME Pass," BARBARA SAID SWIFTLY; “THIS IS TOO MUCH!’’) 


NOVELETTE ] 


CONDEMNED UNHEARD. 


— So 
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CHAPTER I. 


Ir was a very quiet wedding; the bride 
alighted at the church door with an elderly 
friend who was to play the part of parent, 
her own father having refused to that 
office; her bridesmaid was the friend’s little 
daughter, aged ;eight, who was neatly-and 
prettily dressed in bronze. 

The bride herself wore a simply-made 
dress of some neutral tint, with a bretonne 
of dark bronze velvet, a grey fur cape, and a 
close bronze hat, round which was tied a 
white gossamer fall. She did not seem much 
em or very nervous, which, perhaps, 
was owing chiefly to the fact that the church 
was empty save for the clerk, two laundresses 
and a child. 

As she stepped upon the pavement she 
shivered, for is was a foggy morning in 
December; the snow lay thick upon the 
ground, and the streets had not time to 
air, it being only half-past eight. She glanced 
round as if expecting to see some famili 
face; it was at that moment that a voice 
said, “‘ Barbara!” She turned swiftly. 

“Father!” anda glad look leapt into her 
eyes. 

The man leant towards her and kissed her 
coldly. ‘‘Good-bye,” he said, and it seemed 
to her that he had merely come to em 
phasise his utter renunciation of her. For 
& moment her lips quivered, and a wild 
ingens param ee 5 cry out to him to be as 
he once been to her, but it was only for 
& moment. She quickly recovered herself, 
aud laying her hand upon her companion’s 
arm walked up the church. 

The bridegroom, quite unattended, waited 
for her at the altar ; he was a tall, dark young 
fellow, and in his manner there was more 
visible emotion than in hers, Perhaps he 





thought how much she was giving up for his 
sake—home and friends, all dear and earl 
associations; perhaps he feared he oul 
never recompense her for that sacrifice—for 
it was a bitter sacrifice. She had loved them 
all so truly, had been so wishful to assist or 
comfort in any time of trouble, had done her 
best (however poor that best might be) to be 
a help and not a burden. 

As he clasped her hand in greeting he 
looked anxiously into her face, as if he feared 
to find some trace of regret there; but her 
lips smiled back at him, and her eyes met his 
steadily. 

Then the clergyman made his appearance, 
and the ceremony began. The bride’s voice 
was low but firm, and the laundresses were a 
trifle disappointed that she did not shed any 
of the conventional tears. 

It was soon ended, the words “I, Barbara, 
take thee, Nugent,” etc., had been spoken ; the 
ring shone upon her hand, and they were 
made one till death should them part. She 
had written her maiden name for the last 
time, ‘‘ Barbara Moritz,’’ and now she walked 
down the church {leaning on her husband’s 
arm, and the laundresses p nearer to 
have a better view of her face; the next 
moment the little company had stepped into 
the fly and were driven away, leaving the 
clerk and the two women to speculate about 
the reason for this extremely unpretentious 
wedding. é 

The young couple drove straight to the 
pretty home it had been Nugent Cameron's 
pride and joy to make for his darling. There 
was to be no wedding tour—no fashionable 
and expensive breakfast. Both had decided 
their means would not justify such an outlay 
as either would necessitate; but a substantial 
yet dainty meal had been prepared for them 
by a lady-friend of the bride, who now 
waited in the hall to greet her by her new 
name and give her welcome. 

It was a happy if not a large party that 
sat down at the well-spread table, in the 





centre of which stood a huge wedding-cake, the 
one piece of extravagance in which they had 
indulged. The friend who had given the bride 
away, and whose name was Mayton, enlivened 
the time by comical anecdotes, and queer 
events he had known in his travels; Mrs. 
Harran teased and petted the bride alter- 
nately. 

Later on songs were sung, games played, 
and when evening came, Mr. Mayton, sitting 
in an easy chair, amused them with his 
guitar, on which he played accompaniments 
to his songs. 

The next day Nugent returned to his work 
—he was a jeweller-—and Barbara gave music- 
lessons as calmly as though no change bad 
taken place in her life. She did not feel 
lonely in the.days that followed—her time was 
so fully occupied from morning till night; 
the maid was so young, and, withal, so'thought- 
less, that much of her work fell to. Barbara’s 
share; then she had her pupils, so that no 
minute in her day was wasted. 

Her work was not interrupted either by 
visitors, for her friends had one and all 
tacitly combined to ignore her existence. 
She had given great offence by daring to 
choose her husband for herself; and her 
| sae regarded her choice with most un- 
‘favourable eyes. They thougkt with her 
talent she should have done far better; in 
fact, [had decided that she should marry 
Laurence Carden, a man of property; and 
when they heard that {she had accepted 
Nugent Cameron, a working jeweller, they 
were very properly disgusted, and her mother 
had declared thet her daughter’s husband 
should never cross her threshold. 

It seemed not a little hard to Barbara that 
she should be made the scapegoat of the 
family; three of her brothers had married 
decidedly against their parents’ wishes, but 
all of the wives had afterwards been received 
and treated with greatest kindness. The elder 
Moritzes had a [ne gd way of objecting to 
any alliance formed by one of the family 
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but in the case of one son their objection was 
not without cause. 

He had chosen to marry the_ illiterate 
daughter of a betting-man; but @he had 
pluyed her cards so well, had so pandergd to 
the tastes amd wishes of her husband's 
relatives, that she was now in higk. favour 
w.th them; might come and go at will, 
where Nagent Cameron was ferbiddem:to 
enter. 3 






bought « leteer to ier; she flashed 
luoked at the handwriting, recognisi 


*’s request sho 
bo Kept. seerst ever from her husband, 
because the matiar Ke wiehed to commani- | 
cite concerned: her brother Wailliam—theone 
who had married the betting-ma n 
Lenurence added that: William was in great 
danger-and he-alone could save: him, and titat. 
he would dio-so fur the sake of -o. 

Barbara knew by bitter expesiitnce what'm 
careless, uuprincipled creature: Rer brothem 
was ; many a deed of his had § the blush 
to her cheek, a shamed look her grea 
grey eyes; and now her heart fust with 
fear lest this, his last escapade, ubi bring 
disgrace upon those who had the misfortaue 
to call him son or brother. 

She folded the note with a Ngsieretzh ; it 
seemed to her that even now, wherrWer friends 
kad cast her off, their troubles and misfortunes 


followed her still to mar the peace of har new" 


life. 

All, that. day she went. abeut listlessly ; 
Nagent missed the sound of her gay voice 
singing, noticed the utter absence of cheerfal- 
ness with anxious eyes; but to.all his inquiries 
she,declured herself quite well,.and only a.tride 
tined by the stupidity of her pupils, 

The next morning she was so cbvionsly 
restless and ill at ease that he questioned her 
elysely, but cuald elicit. uothiag satisfansary, 
aud.went to. business in.an uncomfortable frame 
of;mind, There a noteawaited him, written 
evidently in w feigned band. 

It ran :— 

“If you have any regard for your wile's 
good name you will prevent ler daily meet- 
ings with Laurence Carden. Goto the Botanic 
Gardeus ati2 39 to-day, and you will see the 
weiter has not warned. you without-a causs,” 

At any othertime Nugent would lve treated 
this. anonymous communication with supreme 
coutemp? ; but now, coupling it with Barbara's 
mannex, he could not wholly disregard it,, try 
as he would. And as the slow hours wore on, 
the dread in his heart, leat he should findher 
false grew and grew, until it. assumed gigantio 
dimensions. “ Trifles light as air” coufismed 
tliat fear; words tHat bad seemed inmocent 
nos took a double meaning; each time he had 
found her depressed since their marriage was 
regalled, and to Kimsel~ he said, “She was 
grieving. for lim, not for her parents:” Yet 
why should she, loving Lausenve, have married 
him ?. That he could not understand. Was 
it in a fit of pique, or feom sheer opposition 
to Her parents’ wishes ? 

At first he said he would not put his fear 
and.distrust to the test—that he would not 
spy upon Baxbara’s. movements; but then 
eame the reflection that unless he satisfied 
himself that the news received was malicious 
libel, he would never be able to place confidence 
in his wife again, and that with his) failing 
trust lis love would die. 

Yes, he would go; and if the writer liad lied 
he should never rest until he had found him 
out, and made him eat hi¥ own words; he 
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would confess all to Barbara, and pray her 
forgiveness for hisanworthy doubts, 
Tired and jaded he returned to the. 













passed: an : 
face in his Beliewed pala, pe: 
ee 
yearning. ; she was 
to her fa dé he 
ee 7 y 6a , 
Be at mesostrangtly?’”” she | 
every limb. — ’ 
in : 
| I wus wondering,” he said, slowly, * if 
, in your secret heart, you have sine 
ing yourself to me—if ever atany tigre: 
Tae will die out.” : ig 
} “No, no,” she anvwereii; but her va 8 
‘so filint thas. it- pebu firmation \ 
it, utiesaite Read oe 
Hessther free, aud saying goodeb 
to leave her. She followed hing mand tating 
his hand in hers, fondled it with her fingers 
as she spoke, 
“Why are you so’ sirunge?™ she ‘asked. 
‘* Have I made you angry?” 
*‘ No,” he aaswered,, dreanily,.‘‘1) anu» not 


em, yi? : 

Oh | if he-had only sgohenzout Sheva, ov if 
she haat dared. to tefl him. her. seoret,, bow 
much pmisery might have been.spared them 
both ! what:anguish,olloveaudxegret bad been 
averted ! 

Bat.the 
once upon the mouth,he¢,left her,, and,. going 
out, bent his stepstowards theBotanic Gardens. 
He. seoured a splendid; ‘‘eoign of vantage;.” 
himself sheltered.fzom ssight-by yews, hevyet 
gommanded a view of the whole grounds, 

At first they were deserted, but présenily 
nursemaids with,.their charges. began to. flock 
in'; them-one extwo couples of lovers, and, a4 
last the man for whom he was. watvhing; 

Nugent's heart, beat tick-and. ily, his 
hard-drawn breaths seundad, like.groans, and 
his. face; whiterand, distorted, looked suddenly 
pinchediand old, Then:he' oaugh the flutter 
of a woman's: garments,.aud bythe cslourand 
niake sherecognised, them as, Barbara's; by 
her gais and the glistening.of her yellow-brown 
hair he would have beeu. sare. of hertidentity 
at. even.a greater distance: 

‘Ob, Heaven,!,” he.said, andshid:his face 
ia-his.hands, aadwhen,hedared.telook again 
Laurence.andshe were together.) .Hesaw- the 
former Graw out-some papers.and, give:them 
to-his wile;, even at-a-distunce he could mark 
her entreating, gestures. _Wus-she pleading 
this man to have mercy upon her, to leave 
her im peace. Did. her marriage vows rise-up 
to.reproach her.?, 

_ Dhen awildiiaygulse seized him,to.rushront 
and confront them, to.saxike, down-his rival 
at:his feet, naversto quit.his.hold of. him, until 
one of them lay dead. But Barbara! what 
could. he say to. ber.? How cnnlt-helagl aipan 
her’ shamed. face, into. her.gnilty,.eyes:?, No, 
no; let-her never guess that he:knew her for 
what.she: was. Inhis great. love;,in his.com, 
passion for her fallen. state,..he.w, spare 

























riaunity passed, aud kissing her 


her all reproach.; what blame there was.should 





be. his through wlithe days to come,.and per- 


haps in later yearsshe would learn toappreciate 
his sacrifice at its due worth, and, learning this, 
yearn for him, stretch. owt.ontreatiag hands 
to _ 






\ more; so wearily, 
one who has doneewith hopc and 
joy ‘Teft-the gardens. 
He went back to:higyplace of business, where 
og highly esteemed for hiv stesdimess and 
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i em ever since 
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“Tell your mistress I shall not be home to- 

night,”’ he suid to the wondering maid. Then 

he closed the door softly behind him, and so 
| left the house that love had once made so 
, fair. 

Meanwhile Barbara loitered in the gardens 
with / ‘Carden; she loolied tervibly 
fagged and white; there was shame and 
anguish in her clear grey eyes, a restlessness 
in her manner’wholly forsigh to it, and now 
and. ‘again she clasped and unclasped her 
hands in nervous agitation. 

“Surely,” she said, speaking; with an. evi- 
dent effort, ‘‘ Surely you will not-progeed.to 
extreme! measures ; exposure would break my 
father’s -heart,”’ 

“It rests with you. whether I, proseoate.or 
no,’ thé man answered, in clear, cold tones. 
“As you are'well aware, William’ s:offence is. 
a grave one. If Loverlook it 1 want! some- 
thing.in retum for my, clemenoy.”’ 

‘*What.is it? Believe mej if-itis.in my 
power you shall hawe-it.’’ 

& You can give it me, Laskryour friendship 


She regarded him with « swift, sugpisious 


08. 

‘* Te that-all.?” 

“ Yes, upon nay honour.’ 

“ ‘Bhen,”’ snpelane “it ia! yours, How 
oan, Liwithhold it; from you afer such: great 
kindness?” Ma. Danae will eet w#t-the 
sudden, change in. my ing \towacds; you— 
yours tome, Whatshall I tell.bim2” 

‘Nothing of William's tragsgression. He 
might wish he had not formed any alliance 
with | a family. so. uufortunate. as, to claim 
William asa, member.(my wordssqund crael), 
bat-I am-regarding-thisfaffair froma man’s 
point of view. Lies; him. believe, I. have: seen 
thie. folly ,of. nfy. former . hopes, and, having 
conquered my: unlucky. love—still have such 
esteem for you: that/I desire your .friendak ip. 
As-agenerous man he will nos prohibit thet.” 

Site: si wearily; hor heart-was stean gely 
heavy although she -bad, buf just; saved her 
pao from. the panishment, his- cia, de- 
served. 

, “Tmust be goingnow,” shesaid... ‘ Believe 
| me, Leamvery grateful to you fer your good- 
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ness, although my words sound so. faint and 
cold., What you have. told me about, William }; 
has made me very, very miserable.” — 

“ Pray dismiss all thoughts of him from 
your mind,” and Laurence Carden, glanced. 
eagerly round as if seeking for some one ; but, } 
only ® solitary old maid, intent, upon her 
book, presented herself to his view. For a 
moment his face wore a. disappointed. expres- 
sion, at which Barbara faintly wondered. 
Then he lifted her hand to his lips and kissed 


it. 

She drew her fingers gently yet. quickly from. | 
his clasp. 

‘‘ Goodbye,” she said; ‘‘ you have been most 
kind to me and. mine,” , 

“ But. when may I see you again? Do.yon, 
walk hens ava day?” 

“I shall not do so i 
accession to frigidity. ‘Ifyou. wish to see. 
me it. must. be.at. my owa home and in: my | 
husband's presence. Understand, this.ig, the. |; 
first, and, God baying. shall be the last 
secret interview. I hold:with.you or any. I), 
love him.so, well, that my. duty towards him 
is also my delight.” 

Lanrence could hardly suppress an exclama- 
tion of anger, and only the reflection .that. all 
things comes,to him who.waits, prevented him 
from plainly showing his; mortification... He 
bowed very low as he answered,— 

‘Tt shall be my pleasure too,,to. obey. you. 
in;all things:”’ 

“And you will let. William know yonr, de- 
cision. I shall, be glad too.if; you.will.meake 
him understand. I do. not wish to.aee/him—at 
least, not yet; Tam afraid I might speak 
some bitter truths.” 

8S», with scarcely a word of farewell, site 
left him, and he watched ‘the ‘slim figare 
moving wearily away, with a scrdonic- smile 
upor his hawdsome face. - 

“If Nugent Cameron hasseen nothing, yet 
I have sown seeds of distrust in his mind; and 
if I once get the entrée of their house I’ shall 
be-sutcessful. Love and revenge are sweet, 
and £ will forego neither.’’ 

He lingered some time on the’ green- and 
shady walks, plotting and planning to en- 
compass Barbara’s ruin and- his own desire. 
He told himself*he was so much in earnest 
he could not fail, and this thought brought 
him consdlation. 

Nursemaids and their charges looked; 
wonderitigly into the brooding, handsome 
face, the- deep, saturnine eyes, and, the, little 
ones drew from him. as he passed,, with in- 
stinctive distrust. 

Bat he, was, heedless of. adl;.and; conscious 
only of his intense {thirst for revenge, his 
passionate, hungering. love for this: woman 
who was snother man’s wife. 

At last ho, turned. towards, his chambers, 
intending, to remain within them, until he 





floor lay, Barbara.in‘adl hex. pretty finery; her 
face rigid and white as death itself, her slim 

ands.glenched,; and nota pulse.iu her body 
a ing to. beat, Ann knelt, down, crying 
and. talking, shrieking on her. misiress, to 
speak; andatlast grew so alarmed that she 
rushed intoa,neighbouring, house, and, begged 
the mistress of it.to,come in. 

“Ohl” she said, ‘*missis.ia toak so bad; 
leastways,,I believe she is dead. Oh! whatever 
shall I-say to master when he. comes; home? 
Oh dear | oh.dear ! what shall I do,? I.daren’t. 
ony alone; along with her.” 

he neighbour was.a sensible matter-of-fact 
woman. 

“* Be quiet,” she said, sternly, ‘‘ As you are 
now you are worse than: useless; take me to 
your mistress. I daresay she is only in a 


in future,’ with,a sudden, swoon ; she looks rather 


Together they went. into Barbara’s room, 
and. found her stilldying white and rigid upon 
the floor. The worian, Mrs. Merton, instantly 
began to. apply remedies and; restoratives, but 
it was very long. before the.ses mouth relaxed, 
or the woful; grey eyes opened. to the light of 
day. With a. long-drawn, shuddering sigh, 
Barbara came. back to life and pain; she 
looked vacantly at her new acquaintance, then, 
sitting up, with. feeble,.trembling fingers 
to push the heavy, bright hair from her face. 
Next she found voice to thank Mzrs. Merton 
for her kindly attentions. 

**Lam. ashamed to give you.so much trouble, 
I—I, can’t think what made.me faint; I never 
did such, a, thing. before. Pérhaps I walked 
too faxand,the day;is warm.’ 

’ “ You're looking far. from .well,”’ the other 
returned ;. ‘if you; take. my, advice, you will 
send for. your husband or friends’ 


‘“« My husband is.away;,end ;L don't, wish to | 


alarm my:feiends., I. shall do.very well now, 
thank you,’ and.as. she, seemed. to-wish to be 
alone. Mrs. Merton, left,.her,,,promiging; ‘to. 
look..in again.atnight:”’ . 

Then Barbara locked. the door; and; drawing 
out aislip of. paper she bad eontrived. to con- 
ceal in her. pocket before-she fell senseless she 
read, its;few words.again, asone who, doubted 
whether. she read aright, 

“I¢ is. best for. beth that. I should go. I 
have failed: to.make you happy, but Heaven 
knows you. cannot deplore, that. failure so 
deeply ag I... That I have.loved.you, and still 
leye.you,, you will notaoubt, although my.con- 
duct- now, seems to give, the lie.to, my words. 
We.can:no longer remain together—your own 
heart will,tell you why.. 

‘I have. taken verylittle money, with me; 


I leave you all I.can,. And. when 1 hewve found: 


work todo Iwill forward. yon such remit- 
‘tances.asI,am able. Heaven, knaws I sever 
loved. you) so dearly as. now. when, I-am. leaving 
you, and if. 1 have ever made.one; moment 
sweet to you, given, you one, precious, memory, 


heard. from, his, oy and, confederate, the.dis-,| pray for me—pray, too, for my, sake; that we 


solute, unprincipled, graceless villain, William 
Moritz, in,...thought, he fellewed Barbara. 


may never-meetagain.”’ | 
She.could..not, understand, his. werds,, but.it. 


Cameron to her home, and. pictured to him.-,| seamed to;her they implied.grave doubt.of her 


self a, stermy interview between husband and. 
wife, in which Barbara would, hotly, resent,’ | 
Nugent's accusations or. insinuations. 

Bat as wecknow 
trath, j 

The young wife entered the: house, with: that, 
same jaded look upon, her pale fae, that same 
air of repression which, had first roused, 
Nagent's.anxiety and suspigion,, In. the hall. ;| 
the maid, ong & impart her news,, met, her, |. 

“Tf you please, ma’am, master's took his |; 
bag and goneout; he toldmeto say heshoulda’t;|| 
be home. to:ight.’? 

Her heart was. faint. aad.cold within her; .a,|) 
vague, yet.awfal-fear byld her quiet aamement...|' 
When she spoke her voice. was so low, thatthe, 
girl could hear her, words. 

“ T suppose'he has beer called, away,on:basi-.|) 
ness. Well, we must pass, the time as. best.we, 

Ed ‘ 


Then she crept; upstaizs, and. a. little later, |: 
ory, followed. by a | 


on Ann heard a, low, wi 
heavy. fall. She, rashed, upstairs, bursting | 
unceremoniously into.the,room. There on the 





he, was. vary. wide: of the), . 


fidelity and love, and, shuddering, she hid: her 
face. in her, hands; while, vainly she tried to 
pray. 


GHAPRTER (If. 


Ty. after; , when she. remembered. the 
anguish.of ihe night, Barbaxa, wondered: she 
retained her reasov. The voice in, her heart, 
cried with, ceaseless, iteration. for. Nugent— 
always. Nugent; her ears were, deaf..to all, 
other sounds ; her aching eyes strove. topierce 
the darkness,.as.though she yet bo 
they might.see his: returning figure, But.day. 
dawned.at last, and.throngh her open. window. 
came, the subtle odours.of.numberless flowers; 
all the warmth. and light. of. a, May,morning., 
She lay upon her bed, silent.and motionless,, 
watching.the fleecy clouds ding, across. 
; sky, following..with ; incurious. glance the 
ig- ight. of a yellow butterfly. She 
se sstupefied by. the long hours of agonis- 





had spoken ; truly: when he said. she was; to 
pray they might never meet agmin. 

“‘T shall not. see him any niare,’ she 
repeated again and again, ina dreary mouo- 
toue, and ail unconscious that she was: giving 
voice to her thought. “I sieil mot eee:him 
any more. Oh! imy darling! my daring! 
why were you so ready to doubt me?” 

Then she began to:wonder what folks would 
say when they heard. her husband had left her 
—what-cruel words her own people would say 
of. him—and trembled at the idea of their 
merciless questioniugs. 

The:maid knocked at her door, and being 
told to enter came in witha capof tea, and 
some dry toast. 

‘Why, ma’am,”’ she said, ‘‘ you've never 
had your clothes off! Dear, dear’? what will 
master say when he comes home ?”’ 

‘‘ When'he comes home!’ The simple wortiz 
unlocked the floodgates of her grief ; she burst 
into a storm of hysterical weeping. ‘‘ He 
will say—he will sey—you have not taken 
care of me,” and laughing, crying, shrieking, 
she rolled and writhed upon. her bed whilst 
Ann stood helplessly by. 

As:a last resource she called in the ever- 
ready, Mrs. Merton, who was alarmed by the 
violence of the poor girl’s attack; and when 
the hysteria was followed by a prolonged 
swoon she turned to Ann with the question,— 

“When is your master coming home?” 

“Tcan't say; he went off so sudden, whilst 
missis was out.” : 

“ Mamph!” with quick suspicion that all 
was not as it should be between Mr: and 
Mrs. Cameron ; ‘in that case you had better 
fetch Mrs, Cameron’s mother, if she lives 
near here.” 

“They’re not on friendly terms; Lder't 
know bow missis would take it.” 

“You must go’; I 'wen’t take such respors '- 
Rom upon my shoulders as this threatens tc 


Tt seemed ‘to the good woman that Mrs. 
Moritz wonld ‘never’ arrive; but at last she 
came, very much aggrieved at such a sudden 
summons, and prepared to restore her 
daughter to her senses by the quickest azd 
most’forcible means. 

When she entered the pretty room, with its 
bright carpet’ and dainty furniture, Barbara 
was lying white: and still amongst the 
pillows. Mrs. Moritz seized her by the 
shoulders; brought her head forwerd, and 
administering a hearty shake said, loudhy,— 

“Oome, Burbara, rouse yourself! Oh, dear ! 
oh: dear’! wito would choose-to be a mother? 
Barbara! do you lear me!” and then elie 

d‘ upon a sponge, and made sundry 
vicious dabs at the poor pale face, whilst Mrs. 
Merten looked on in: shocked surprive: 

“I think, Myrs. Moritz; you should have 
advice for her; it would! be more satisfactory; 
especially’as her husband’ is absent.”’ 

‘Oh, nonsense!’’ retorted the mother. 
“ T’'ve often seen her like this before, and’ I 
never failed ‘to bring’ her round again. The 
fact-is, Barbara gives way; she should'strive 
against weakness as I do.”’ 

Then as her daughter’s eyes opened wite 
and anguished upon her she said,— 

‘* If I hadi not, been deesived regarding:your 
indieposition, I, should. not have entered 

ugeat. Gamenon’s heuse Ann really 
alarmed me; I thought you were: serionsly 
ill, Whet.is. thie. i -hear about Gameron’s 
absence? . When-did heleave:yon? Whendis 
heretarning?”’ 

“‘Oh don’t.! oh don't!’ the girl entrented 
putting Bi her hands: as if, to ward her 


“ Then, you have. quarrelied!’ with a. 
triumphant. gleam in ler'eyes. ‘‘I knew hew 
it would be. Iknew you. would not: agree 
together:twelve months; 1 told: you so.” 

‘* Really,” said Mrs. Merton, sharply, “you 
are, adopting:.a peculian tone; and one not 
caleulated.to soothe: your daughter, Wered 
like-some women, I mightinjureher peaceitre: 


[pave by. repeating your own ill:consitered 


ing, silent despair, for, she felt, that Nugent.| wor 
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‘Tam quite aaware what I am saying. I 
do not speak without due thought or know- 
ledge; and if my daughter and her hus»and 
have quarrelled she is only reaping the reward 
of her disobedience and folly. I was strongly 
opposed to the match.” 

“« Well, for.my part, I don’t see the use of 
rehearsing old grievances, and certainly Mrs. 
Cameron is not in a fit state to listen to any- 
thing of an unpleasant nature.. Come, my 
dear,”’ turning to Barbara, “let me arrange 
your pillows more comfortably ; there, that 
is a great deal better.” 

“ Barbara, tell me why is not Nugent 
Cameron here ?’’ 

“He has gone away—on—on business,” 
answered thg piteous voice, faintly. 

‘That is a subterfuge,” sharply. ‘ Pray 
may I inquire at what place he is staying?” 

The white face flushed, the entreating 
eyes met her mother’s, bat foand no sym- 
pathy there. With a great effort the girl sat 
up, and a‘slight tinge of haughtiness was in 
her manner as she answered,— 

“ Your interest in Nagent’s goings and 
comings is very new, mother; and, forgive 
me, I cannot feel it my duty to gratify it.” 

* Very well,” melodramaticaly. “I draw 
my own conclusions; they art not favourable 
to Mr. Cameron. Now, us you seem better, 
I will go, and I must say I[ consider it was 
ay unnecessary to summon me here at 
a Ry 

‘*T am very, very sorry to have given you 
80 much trouble, mother ; thank you for com- 
ing. I shall soon beall right again now.” 
But when the door closed behind Mrs. Moritz 
she hid her face in the pillows and cried so 
quietly, so helplessly and hopelessly, that 
Mrs. Merton’s heart ached for her. 

‘“My dear,” she said, gently, “if, as Mrs. 
Moritz says, there is any difference between 
yourself and your husband, don’t let pride 
come ,between you. Write him to return, 
or you will regret it to the last day of your 
life. Think of your marriage vows and act 
upon them! O child! child! don’t make 
shipwreck of his life and yours.” 

Moved to confidence in her, Barbara held her 
hand fast. 

‘**Don’t misjudge me, don't misunderstand 
me. I want a friend so sorely, all my own 
people having turned from me. Bat if we 
are to be friends, you must believe Nugent 
the best and dearest of all husbands; you 
must fully acquit him of all blame. As for 
me, I am unfortunate, not guilty of wrong to 
him, only the victim of circumstances.” 

‘* Cannot you speak more plainly, my dear ; 
I hate mysteries.” 

‘I'm afraid I can't. I believe Nugent thinks 
he has cause to doubt me; but Iam at a loss 
to know what roused his suspicions. It is true 
I have kept a secret from him, but I was bound 
by promise to keep it intact. It concerns 
another person, and so my lips are sealed.” 

‘‘ Promise or no promise, I would not let 
anything come between my husband's heart 
and mine. Of course, you will act as you think 
best, but I’m afraid you are adopting a foolish 
course.” 

‘“‘ I should be tempted fiercely to follow your 

advice if I knew where my husband has gone,” 
Barbara said, miserably ; ‘‘ but to no one else 
will I give any explanation.” 
_ “ Very well; but you should remember this 
is @ censorious world, and when it is ramoured 
that Mr. Cameron has left you, there will be 
not a few who will blame you bitterly, hint and 
say cruelly unjust things.” 

“Oh! but he will return!” she cried, 
desperately ; ‘‘ he surely cannot mean to 
this parting final. He loved me so deeply, he 
had no such happy hours as those he spent 
with me. Oh! say you believe he will return ?” 
and she grasped her friend’s skirts with mad 
entreaty. ‘‘How can I live without him? 
You do not know how dear he is to me; but 
surely he who read my heart so well must guess, 
and when he dwells upon that thought he will 
relent. Tell me you believe that, if you would 








rete 11: te ga ras ae cart tell me he is coming 

Mrs. Merton was far from hoping or believ- 
ing such @ thing, but she could not add to the 
anguish on the piteous face lifted to hers; she 
could not crush out all hope from that bleed- 
ing heart. So she held the fragile figure close 
to her own bosom whilst she said,— 

“My dear, men are s , unreasonable 
creatures, and apt to be vexed by trifles; no 
doubt when Mr. Cameron has had time for 
reflection he will acknowledge his own folly, 
and hasten back toyou. And when he comes, 
dear, you must not meet him with re- 
proaches.” 

“ As if I could, when all my heart is achin 
for him!” cried Barbara. ‘“ Oh! how 

ou are to me. I seem to have known you so 
ong, and to have trusted you always so im- 
plictly, that I cannot realise two days ago we 
were strangers. Must yougo? Oh! but you will 
come again?” 

“Yes, later in the day; and rest assured 
I will stay by you until your trouble is over.” 
Suddenly she knelt down by the bed and kissed 
the girl’s face with tearfal senderness. 

“ Why are you so good to me?” Barbara 
asked, mily. 

‘Because you remind me of my own poor 
child.” 

“Is she dead?” 

‘¢ Worse than dead,” answered Mrs. Merton, 
brokenly. ‘ It isa shame to burden you with 
my trials, bat perhaps hearing them may 
teach you for awhile to forget your own. I 
aever had but one child, and she was so bright 
and clever that Mr. Merton and I worshipped 
her, and perhaps educated her a little beyond 
her sphere. When she was eighteen she be- 
came acquainted with a tleman named 
Disney, and the acquaintanceship soon 


ripened into love, He visited us, and we 
both liked and a him. He told us his 
friends were tly willing to receive 


into the family, and at last brought us a 
letter (professedly from his mother), inviting 
her to spend a few weeks with them at their 
country home, Of course we were ted, 
and spent far more than our means wed 
in refurbishing her wardrobe. Ah! the poor 
child! At the he must have made known 
his vile deceit to her; and she, because she 
loved him so well, was too weak to withstand 
his specious pleading. When she was leaving 
home she clung to us, weeping and imploring 
us to love her always; but we only thought 
how well she cared for us, and kissing her, 


| blessing her, let her go from us to ruin. Oh! 


if we could only have known all! 

‘* Well, day followed day, and when no word 
reached us from ourdarling, we wrote toGeorge 
Disney's parents, and they emphatically denied 
any know: of their son’s engagement, and 
his mother declared the letter we had seen 
was nothing but a forgery. I think I was 
mad for awhile, such terrible schemes of 
vengeance filled my heart and brain, and I 
was totally incapable of comforting Mr. 
Merton. 

‘“Weeks slipped by, and I scarcely knew 
how to endure the cruel speeches I heard 
folks utter about Daisy; but being a | eg 
woman I tried to appear hardened. Then 
there came a few lines to us from our darling, 

raying our forgiveness, and telling us that 
Garces would never bring her back to England 
until he brought her as his wife; but this 
could not be yet for many reasons. Her pas- 
sionate pleadings for pardon and pity, her 
vain attempt to excuse his villany, almost broke 
my heart. ; 

» “ Then her father determined to go in search 
of her; and as I would not be alone, we 
sold all our goods and started for Germany. 
But we never succeeded in following up the 
clue we had; so at last we were compelled to 
return to England, and as all old associations, 
all old acquaintances, had grown hateful to us, 
we determined to settle here, where our child's 
shame and our sorrow are alike unknown.” 

‘** And have you never heard of her since?” 
asked Barbara, pitifully. 





"No; whether she lives or no we cannot 
tell; but we have heard that Mr. Disney has 
returned to his home, and is soon to marry a 
wealthy cousin. Now let me go; recalling 
these things has made me unfit for any society 
but my own.” 

She rose, and without another word left the 
room, and Barbara lay alone with her misery 
until the sun went down. Then Ann told her 
Mr. Moritz was waiting below to see her. 

She rose, and after adjusting her attire 
went down to meet her father; he was look- 
ing extremely worried, and after kissing her 
hastily, he said,— 

“This is a very nasty affair, Barbara ; it 
seems to me that all my children are destined 
to bring me trouble instead of comfort.” 

She was too miserable to respond bitterly — 
too miserable, indeed, to resentjanything that 
might be said to her. 

“T have brought a letter from that scamp,"’ 
her father continued. 

She suddenly woke to life and energy, and, 
stretching out her hand, demanded he should 
give it her. But he retained possession of it 
until he had concluded his remarks. 

“It is addressed to me, and I have shown it 
to his late employers, feeling I owed that to 
them. Of course they will fill his place as 
quickly as possible. If at any future time he 
should return he will find it very difficult to 
procare employment,” 

‘““Give me the letter!” the unhappy girl 
said again, with barely suppressed fierceness, 
and her father placed it in her hands, 

It was short and to the purpose. 

‘« Brr,—By this time you will have learned 
I have left my wife and home forever. Let 
me say, before I go further, that I have 
pases bea all clue to my whereabouts, that , 
even should you (by some improbable chance) 
discover me, I would not return to North- 
minster for all the wealth of Croesus. 

“Tam now ing a situation as far removed 
as possible from old scenes, old friends; and 
obtaining that I will forward you, from time 
to time, remittances to be.used in behalf of 
your daughter—my wife. 

“ Understand that no blame attaches to her. 
Believe, if you choose, that I have wearied 
of her—believe anything but that she is guilty 
of any misdemeanour, any offence against me 
—she is all that is good and pure. 

**Nuaent Cameron.” 


Barbara reads the cruel words, and then, 
with a low moan of bitterest pain, let the 

per fall from her nervous fingers, and turned 
an face to the wall as though she sought to 
hide her awful woe, even from her father. 

He was touched by her silent angaish; he 
had expected loud cries and bitter tears. 

** Barbara,” he said, ‘“‘ of course we are all 

grieved for you, but we always told 
you no good would come of pene marriage.” 

‘I am not likely to forget that,” she 
answered, heavily, ‘“‘ but you must under- 
stand, father, I will hear no word spoken 

ainst him. In this unhappy matter I am 

one to blame.” 

“ We take that statement with a grain of 
salt. Oh! I wish to Heaven you had been less 
obstinate’; you could have saved us so much 
anxiety you chosen.” 

“My home was not a very eae y one,’” 
wearily; ‘“‘and come what may I have the 
memory of three months of perfect joy, upon 
which to dwell through all my life !”’ 

“*‘ What are you going to do?” he demanded 
impatiently. ‘‘ You can’t stay here.” 

“Bat that is what I intend doing; if he 
returns he will be so disappointed to find me 
gone away. Iam not afraid to be alone. I 
would rather be alone. And oh! if you can, 
prevent any of the others coming here. 
cannot meet them. I wish neither for con- 

as ever. 


dolence nor assistance.” 

**You are as headstron Will | 
nothing ever break your pride?” 

«Am I proud?” with the ghost of a smile 
“Heaven ws ,;l have small reason to be 
No, no, father, you misunderstand me. Iam 
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thinking only of the cruel things others will 
say of him, regardless of my presence; and 
just now, in my weakness, I feel I cannot 
listen to them and remain calm.” 

“‘T am afraid,” Mr. Moritz said, angrily; 
«that we must trouble you to receive us to- 
morrow; we want to talk matters over. Of 
course, if you would rather, the discussion 
can be held at home.” 

‘Oh! no, no! I could not go out yet. I 
can’t meet curious eyes, and I won't. If a 
meeting is really necessary you must come 
here, only remember that I have already 
decided what to do. Oh, father! father! for 
love’s sake be kind!” G5 

‘‘ You alienate my heart from you, Barbara, 
by your persistent obstinacy. I am truly 
grieved that this thing should have happened 
to you, both for your sake and my own. ; It 
will cause a great scandal.” rin 

After a little while he left her, and she crept 
upstairs again to her room. 

Ann, with the curiosity of her class, sus. 
pecting something of importance had oc. 
curred, waylaid her on the stairs, and said, 
artfally,— SS ELL) 

‘‘How quiet the house is with the master 
away. Do you know when heis coming back, 
ma’am ?” 

With her hand pressed hard upon her 
bosom she answered,—~ 

‘*Mr. Cameron is away on important busi- 
ness, which will occupy him some consider- 
able time,’’ and, as she went on, she heard 
the girl cough significantly, and knew her 
tale was not believed. 

The next morning, when Ann took up her 
coffee, she said,— 

“It’s funny master hasn’t wrote yet, 
ma’am ?”? 

‘‘ He is doubtless too busy;”’ and then she 
hid her face among her pillows and prayed to 


e. 

Oh ! the ceaseless agony of the long, slow 
hours—the torture of listening for a step that 
never came—a voice that never sounded in the 
familiar rooms. 

He was gone from her; and at times she 
told herself he would never return—that she 
should never look upon his living face again. 
She had much to bear in those days, taunts 
and reproaches from her family, William not 
failing to add his mite—ill-disguised sneers 
and impertinent questionings from acquain- 
tances and pupils; but she held on her way 
bravely. OLE At SL annals? 

“ He will learn the truth at last,” she said. 
“If I had not such a hope I should break 
down utterly.” 

She refused most emphatically to leave her 
home as her relatives wished, and almost 
commanded. pron 

“No,” she said, steadily; “he must not 
return to find me gone.” And, night after 
night she lit her lamp, and placed it so that 


its light fell broad and full upon the window. | ° 


“If he comes he will tnderstand that I am 
waiting and watching for him,” she whispered 
to her w heart ; and then she would shiver 
and grow sick with dread, lest all her waiting 
and watching should be vain. 


CHAPTER III. 

Ir was at the close of a sultry July day 
that a man went wearily down a narrow, but 
respectable street in eee towards the 
place he called home. He was a young man, 
although there were lines of terrible pain 
upon his face ; his brow was furrowed, and in 
the dark eyes there was a look of irremediable 
woe. He walked listleasly along, his head a 
little bent; one or two women turned to look 
after him with a quick feeling of sympathy ; 
he was so young to wear that ess, heart- 
broken expression, and they thought of their 
own sons growing up into manhood, and 
wondered if trouble would change them as it 
had evidently changed him. But he wenton, 

anil unconscious of all, until a voice 

“Mr, Cameron!” 


He turned and saw a slim, neatly-clad 
figure. 

“Ts it you, Daisy?” 

‘Yes; Iam so glad I overtook you, as Mrs. 
Dexter is out, and I have the key of the house; 
we thought you would not come back so 
early.” 

“T was too tired to walk, and have come 
straight from the shop; let me carry your 
basket ?”’ 

‘Oh! no thank you, it isn’t heavy,” and 
she glanced pitifully into his worn face. 
There was something very appealing, very 
mournful in the grey eyes, that reminded him 
of Barbara's, and she had a suppressed 
manner, not usual in one so young, for she 
could not have been more than two-and- 
twenty; her voice was never lifted from that 
quiet, sad monotone in which she had 
addressed him, and the inexpressible mournful- 
ness of her face accorded well with her tones. 

Reaching a neat, prim house of two storeys, 
she proceeded to unlock the door, and then 
led the way to a cosily-furnished sitting- 
room. 

‘** You look so tired,’ she said, with the self- 
possession of a much older woman. ‘“ You 
must let me get your tea for you at once, and 
if you will take it here I will get my sewing.” 

He agreed to do so, and went away to “ tidy 
up” himself, as his landlady would have 
termed it. 

When he came down again Daisy was 
cutting bread-and-butter; she had brought 
out some crisp lettuces and a few radishes to 
tempt his very poor appetite. He sat down 
and looked a trifle curiously at her. 

“I never can guess what relationship exists 
between you and Mrs. Dexter.” 

* As a matter-of-fact none. I met her quite 
accidently, and was able to do her a small 
service, for which she was inordinately grate- 
fal. I was then seeking a situation, and she 
proposed I should come here and help her 
with the lodgers. I was only too glad todo 
so ” 


‘** You are an orphan ?”’ 

‘*No,”’ she said, with a swift and painful 
blush, ‘I am not an orphan,’ and he felt 
instinctively the subject was a painful one. 

‘* Forgive me,” he said, gently, “forgive me 
if I have hurt you,” and he laid a sympathetic 
hand upon hers. ‘I am afraid you, too, have 
suffered much,” 

“‘ Yes,” she said, with a quick-drawn breath, 
“‘ but much of my sorrow was of my own work- 
ing.” 

She was so agitated that she turned swiftly 
from him, and going towards the window 
leaned out, striving the while for calmness, 
Then she spoke, and her voice was so faint he 
could scarcely hear it. 

* It isn’t wise to dwell upon the past, it is 
over and done with, althoug , alas !| the results 
of bygone sins, bygone follies, remain with us 

the last.” 


A moment later she spoke again, in a more 
natural and equable tone. 

“Do you know, Mr. Cameron, Mrs. Dexter 
is sorely exercised in her mind concerning 
you? ,Youare 60 unlike all former lodgers, so 
different to Messrs. Todd and Hunter, that 
she imagines all sorts of things about you— 
weaves quite a halo of romance round you.” 

“There has been very little romance in my 
life. For a short time I foolishly hoped that I 
had found happiness; but just when my folly 
was at its height, I learned my bitter 
mis oy 

“JT am very sorry,” she said, simply, her 
sad and eae prey! taking an added touch of 
tenderness ; “what a cruel world it is at 


best?” “ 
He sat toying with his tea awhile, then he 


asked, suddenly,— 

‘“‘ What does Mrs. Dexter say of me?” 
“So many things, I can scarcely remember 
all. One idea is that you are the son of a 


account of some family quarrel; another 


that you have had a disappointment in love.” 





‘“‘I was born in my present grade,” then, 


gentleman, and have left your home on. 


hesitatingly, “‘ would you be surprised to hear 
me say I am married?” 

‘* Married !’’ she ejacnlated. ‘ Mr. 
Cameron, where is your wife? ”’ 

‘*T have not seen her since April last,” he 
said, heavily. ‘I shall never see her again; 
but I love her with all my life and soul !’’ 

‘* And yet you left her?” 

‘‘ There was no other course open to me,’’ 
and in a few hurried words he told his story, 
for that night the craving for sympathy was 
too strong to be repressed. 

Daisy listened pitifully, but when he had 
ended said,— 

‘IT don’t think you had sufficient evidence 
si her guilt. Oh! Mr. Cameron, go back to 

er!’ 

“No,” he said, doggedly, “I have left her 
free. Don’t think harshly of her, Daisy ; she 
only did not know her own heart, and so she 
wrecked our two lives.” 

* You have not left her free. How can she 
be so while you live?” 

She would have said more, but at that 
moment Mrs. Dexter entered, and the days 
following Nugent gave no opportunity for 
renewing the conversation. 

Bat Daisy pondered over his story whilst 
she went about her work, and determined to 
plead the young wife’s cause when chance 
allowed. 

She had suffered herself so bitterly that her 
sympathies were enlarged, and even if 
Barbara had sinned who was she to cast a 
stone at her ? 

With Barbara the summer days seemed 
endless; each one found her more lonely, 
more hopeless. Her relatives had gradually 
withdrawn themselves from her, and she 
knew folks eyed her askance. 

But she held on her way steadily ; day after 
day watching for the wanderer’s return, and 
night after night the lamp that was to light 
him home burned brightly. 

In all, and through all, Mrs. Merton clung 
to her, and defended her against the malicious 
gossip of neighbours, but much of it reached 
Barbara through Ann’s kindly agency. 

There was a cruel change in young Mrs. 
Cameron, and the likeness between her and 
Daisy grew more apparent; the fresh bloom 
had left her face, her figure had grown woe- 
fully thin, |her step was slower, more uncer- 
tain, and all the gracious pride had gone from 
her demeanour. 

She was, indeed, the very ghost of her old 
self, and but that they were wilfully blind, 
her relatives must have seen she was terribly 
ill, 

One day she walked to the Botanic Gardens, 
and sitting down under a wide-spreading 
cedar reviewed all her past conduct, and tried 
to judge herself impartially. She knew her- 
self so innocent of guile, and yet it was 
evident that Nugent thought otherwise, and 
she strove to guess the real reason for his 
abrupt and cruel departure. aaa 

As she'sat brooding over her loss, longing in 
her despairing heart for death to come and 
end all, she heard a step, and glancing swiftly 
up saw Laurence Carden. ‘ 

The sight of a friendly face was indeed 
welcome, and, rising, she gave him her hand. 
The change in her was so marked, the fearful 
ravages grief had made in her so pronounced, 
that the man who loved her so ruthlessly was 
silent with emotion. . 

She smiled wistfully, pathetically. 

‘‘ You think me changed, Mr. Carden?” 

He muttered some inarticulate reply, and 
she hastened to add,— 

“ There is nothing really serious the matter 
with me, only I am always weary now, from 
morning to night, and my heart has such an 
uncomfortable way of throbbing madly, then 
seeming to cease beating.” : Ey 

‘“‘ Barbara ! ote ‘i = said, ae y try- 
' ing to keep the love from his voice, ‘‘ does no 
: an cake thas you are dying inch by inch?” 

“ T think some would be glad to hear of my 
death. I have disgraced them all. Since he 
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went," with a pitifal break. in. her voice, ‘I 
have been very. lonely.”’ 

“Oh; my dear! oh!.my, poor dear!” he 
cried. 

She shrank back diamayed,and \afraid,-but 
he had lost #ll.pewer of self-control, and went 
on, passionate] y,— 

“Why were you.so cald. to me in the old 
days? Why were.you.so deaf to my entrea- 
ties? If you had»but listened you would now 
have been my honoured .and happy wife. 
Barbara, my dazling, Lhavemot changed. I 
love you still.”’ 

White as death she confronted him, a 
simple dignity in her mien .that held him 
silent whilst she spoke. 

‘* Mr, Carden, I was glad to see you, hoping 
you came as a.friend; but the kindness I 
hoped for has been denied me. Afier such 
words as yours we must be strangers.” 

She turned as if to go, but he barre? the 
wry. 

‘* You shall hear me,” he said, fiereely ; ‘*I 
have waited too loxg for this hour. Barbara, 


perfectly from all you will never find him, or,, 
finding him, he would not listen to your 
word, because he believes: he has proof of your 
infidelity.” 

“Qh, Heaven!” she-wailed. “Bat this is, 
‘worse than death.” 

“ Listen toame agein,’’ said Laurence’s per- 
suasive voice. ‘LI don’t care now if you-hear 
the truth of the matter ; I would rather, in- 
deed you should, learn it from my lips. 
When you married Nugent Cameron [ swore 
to win you from him, or’separate you for all 
time. [have done so.” 

He paused as if expecting some reply, but 
as none came.he went on,— 


‘would turn to.me. .So.I -bided my time, 

my chamee came; your.brother forged my, 
name, but, I.woald net ‘expese:him because .I 
saw how he mightibe made my useful .ally,and 
tool. .So I.wrote requesting -yau to. meet me 
there; but [-also wrote,to Cameron, telling 
him if he would. know his. wife.es.she was, he 
should bein the Gardens at half-past two.the 





in al the world you stand-alone; -your -rela- 


following ‘day. From subsequent .events -I 


tives. hold aloof, your husband has wearied of | pather he. was here).aitttoagh unsecn .by .ns. 


nud deserted you.”’ 

She tried to speak, but the peor, 
could freme-no articalate word. And :he-went 
on ruthlessly. 

‘Time was when you scorned my 4ove; 
when, beeause you believed yourssif so secure 
in Nugent Cameron's affection, yen’ pus: me 


aside as a noisome creature. Perhaps the | 


cruelty was unconscious, but it was’ none the 
less hard to bear. \You:laid -myy lifewaste 
for me, and gave yourself gladly»to one where 
shallow natare L knew «lltoo well. I dreaded 
att hour of awakening for you; \it shas come. 
You are cust out of his heart andomemory.” 

“Oh!” shemoaned. ‘(He loves me:siill, 
be loves me still! Have pity upomme.’’ 


On thet occasion 1) madeomy.manmer im- 


le lips | pressive.and solicitons; L placed. the proofs of 


tyour brother's, gailé in your hands «with, all 
Ostentation.’’ 

‘“‘Hush!” said the white-faced woman; 
‘you are ‘maddeningime. -How could :you 
weave so devilisha plot?” Her poor, trembling 
hands ‘stwayed to:her throat and rested: there, | 
as ifto ease that dreadfal sense of :suffoca- 


tion. 
*©T did itall for love of vyon,” -he» pleaded, 
going nearer. ‘. ¥Youwte dearer:to: meithan 
life or honoar; I would sink:to-any-depth of 
meanness or treachery if in “the end ‘I :could 
win yourlove. Barbara, he is lost to you for 
ever ;' be reasonable, :and. listen to me.”’ 

She shrank back'still farther. ‘“Ifsfor one 





‘ Pity!” be coied. ‘Does mot wall my 
heart ache for you? isnot mydifeail-yours? 
Un, my duriiog, uvy. darling! conte:away with | 
me. ‘Insome place -wheze we, sve unknown. ; 
will teach you forgetfulness of: past pain. I| 
will so. encompass you with amy love that. it | 
shall eompel:yours.” } 

She looked:at bim +a: moment ina: dazed 
way, but half-compreheading the .gist of his | 
proposal. Then the ‘trath rushed upon ther , 
with overwhelming force, anda fierce light | 
leapt into the great, grey eyes. | 

‘- Let me pass,” she said swiftly ;>**thiscis | 
too mach! Surely avy loneliness and:serrow 
should ‘have protected »mesfrom «sueh. gross | 
ontrage ag this. Gtand-aside, Mr. Garden, or, 
I will call for assistance.” 

“You svidl do movhing.of .the . kind,’ he 
said, »with calm sssurange, ‘for your owa 
sake ; you wonld .only augment .your trouble. 
Gur mames have {been teo leng linked to- | 
gethern”’ j 

* What do yon magn?" she interrapted ; 
7 ages her steps as :he -+had. intended she 
sponid, 

ifeanswered insolently,— 

‘* Why, all Norsaminster knows that. Nagent 
Camecondeft his home beequse .of -your. par. | 
tiality to me.” : H 

She gazed at him:with.dilated eyes. i 

“I don! tunferstand,”’ she.panted ; and her 
hands met together in so. tight a clasp. that 
theduinty gloves sae wore were ‘split across | 
the: palms. 

His voice struck on the balay air with 
crael incisiméness. 

** Flo cbahiewed. you were mnfaithfal. to him, 
that yowreoeatediyour marriage .and logged 
for freedom, so that you might give yourself 
t2,ma,”’ 

Ssill with that haggard lack on her fase, 
that swiid ligat ia. her.eyes, she asked, — 

Wash causa had ‘givan-him :to think so 
iil of ms? Of! I will ssek him.oat, knoal to 
him, aaudieonfessall, Ha will.bs sorrg when 
he kaews how:he has misjadgei ma; h> will 
lova me.4he more for my suffering,” all the 
While speaking as .thoagh to some, third 
person. ' 

‘‘He has hidden himself so securely and 


| wholly lost -complete 


moment. forget my duty to him, or :fail in 
my devotion to him, may Heaven in its me 
take me in that moment ‘tocitself -before I 
stain my soul with worse:erime. Now letime 
go. Ob, Heaven! I think you have killed 
me.” 


‘Phereewas that inzher. face which ‘held’ him 
silent—which made him.ebedient to:her .com- 
mand. 

He stood aside and let her pass. , 

She -went ‘stowly. and ansteadily, as sone 
smitten-with sudden iliness ; and’ he-wondered 
if indeed he had been unwise in disclosing his 
diabolical plot’ to ‘her, or if, finding "Nugent 
ly imbued «with belief 
in her gaiit—she would turn to hinr (Laurence), 
and find consolation in his-love. 

How Barbara reached her ‘homs she ‘could 
not tell; ‘butat last she gained the ‘shelter of 


her own-room, “artl, throwing’ herself ‘on her’ | - 


bed, prayed she might never rise again. “All 
hope of Nugent’s return had left her. ‘He 

held her guilty of a’ great-wrowg;andshe mew 

how sternly he regarded anything approaching 

treachery and deceit. 

‘**He will never forgive me—never wish to 
see me again,” sho muttered ‘to her despair- 
ing heart, ‘Perhaps he has even learned ‘to 
hate me, And-now there is mothing Yeft me 
but to.dis!” . 

She strove to learn*resigaation; but ‘her, 
| whole sont cried out against the harshness of | 
her lot. ‘She was innocent, why should she 
|suffer? She was young; why'stodl she ‘be 
| unhappy? 

Afterthat mesting with ‘Laurence Carden 
; there was aumartkel chang: in‘her ‘that “filed 


Mrs. Merton with appréhension. She was'so ’ 
languid, so careless of.her own appearance, ~ 


; she who had always been so trinr and 
in her..attire, She grew. inabtentive’to ‘her 
| py ils, regardless of their errors, unpunctual 
, in her attendance upon them ; and sently 
i their number began ‘to decrease with great’ 
rapidity. 
n 


‘« Lthought when-he failed you,:yonr heart, 


may mechanically, but made no change in‘her 
made of life. 


Each day found her paler, thinner, weaker, 
more hopeless (if that’ were possible), more 
| eager to.,pass away from a world she had 
‘found so hard. ‘She would:ses no doc?or, 
‘would take no remédies—in this alone™she 
‘was obstinate. 

“ He must wish me dead,” she said, patheti. 
cally. ‘I am hastening to obey his wish!” 

‘“Bat, my dear!” ‘ur, ‘Mrs. ‘Merton, 
“think of his remorse ‘when ‘he’ learns ‘your 
innocence, and has no longer the power to 're- 
| pair the wrong he is doing?” 

Barbars’s answer was to unlock” her desk 
‘and take from it a little packet of notes. 

““"Thesé stand “betwees mevand want,” ste 
said. “TI have not touthed them, because ‘he 
sént them, and:I used to hope ‘oneduy to place 
them all in his hands again. But he wil! not 
grudge them’ for my burial. I-give them into 
your charge, . bec&use will use ‘them 
propetly.” “Then she sank down in her ehair 
and “hid her ‘face ‘among ‘the cushions, 
saying,— 

“ How long, oh, Heaven! how long,' before 
T go?” 


CHAPTER IV. 


‘Tue nextday she could not leave hor bed. . 

“'Phis is*the ‘beginning of the end,” she 
said to'Mrs. Merton, with a smile infinitely 
more sdd than tears. ‘* He willsoon'be free 
now.” 

‘New ‘thoroughly alarmed, her parents 
insisted upon calling in a doctor,who looked 
grave over his* patient, and shook bis head 
with all due solemnity. 

*‘Your daughter's illness is more mental 
than physical, and unless the strain upon ‘her 
is removed I can do nothing for her.”’ 

"Fhey cast about in their own minds how 
‘best to restore her to health; but no‘ cun- 
ningly-devised scheme ‘effected this purpose, 
and her one plea was, “ Oh, let me isee -him 
‘before’ Tl die!” ‘Then'they inserted advertise- 
ments in all the most popular papers, entrdat- 
ing-Nugent ‘to return, but no «answer -ever 
‘came, anid they were compelled to ‘stand 
helplessly ‘by, watching ‘her drifting «away 
‘from them. . ; 

One day she lay alone, with loosely-clasped 
hands, ‘and clesed lids, looking ‘so: like «to 
death that Mrs. Merton stopped her own 
breath’ to listen’ for' those faint-respirations to 
4ell ther ‘Barbara ‘still: lived. Her face was 
very placid, and her bosom so quietit didmot 
seem’ to heave ; the. watcher bent over: her. 

«Barbara |” 

The heavy white lids were uplifted,»tire 
great grey-eyes opened ‘with dimiyearming in 
their 


8. 
‘© What isit?’’ she asked, feebly. 

“Phere is one who has done you .great 
wrong; and now waits tovremedythatwrong. 
IWiil you: seechim?”’ 

‘You omean ‘Laurence Carden. Why 
should [:seelhim ? How canvhe atone for his 
sin? Can he briagymy: husband back? Can 
he give me hope and life again?” she asked, 
with suppressed bitterness. ‘‘ No, no; do not 
let him come tome!” 

“ Bathe isso argent in his entreaty ; he 
will — ae ara oe to. Laresth 4 

“Mi rath conspire aga my psaee? 
Have Tassbwattored ‘enough already that yon 
would inflict fresh pain ?”’ 

‘»MBy. dear,’ I bn hy recom him, for :your 
| own: ake ; if maybe that this very day may 
be made ‘the ‘beginning of good times >for 


ee Bhat is mot likely,” Barbava said, 
, wearily. °*+bnt'do-as you please; I am” too 
weak to struggle’ with your will.” 
| SMrs.\Merton went downstairs to Laurenee. 
« You may come, but be'very gentle wither; 





don’t'atlow yourself to lose control over your 
. uP 


vain her parents and ‘Mrs. Merton”) feelings. 
| reasoned with her ; she listened apathetioally 
‘to réBukes or entreities; answered yea and 


| He followed her to the pretty, dainty room 


where Barbara lay. She turned yon her 
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pillows as they entered, and fixing ber eyes 
upon Laurence, said,— 

“« Are you satisfied with your work? ‘Surely 

your revenge is-eomplete now’? "’ 
” Teiknelt down ‘by her bed, and ‘hid his‘ face 
upon the eoverlet. “Phe change inher was so 
great as almest to unman him. Was ‘this 
pale, wan ereaturo:the’ Barbara he had known 
ard loved? The hollow eheeks, and sunken 
eyes, the wasted hands that onee*bhad been 
so prettily dimpled and -plomp, , were’ all so 
contrary to the picture he had cherished ; 
the faint low voice ‘had no likeness.to the 
clear decisive* tones he remembered! *Was it 
true his sin ‘was slowly sapping away her 
life ?”’ ? i 

‘Barbara,’ ‘he said, brokenly, ‘forgive 
me!” 

“Tt is such an easy thing to ask,’”’ she 
answered, with weary scorn of him, ‘*but it 
is very hard to grant. Yon have spoiled my 
life, robbed me 6f Nugent's love, taken my 
health, my strength frem me, made my ngme 
a reproach to my people, and yet you say 
‘Forgive me!’ If you could bring my 
darling-back, if you eould, give me agajn- all 
I prized, and. ajl that I have lost, I might 
pardon the month of sorrow you have made 
me bear.” 

He caught the thin hands in his, whilst. his 
eyes dwelt remorsefully upon her changed 
face. 

‘‘Hear me, Barbara! "Iwas love . that 
made me.sin, and, itis love that urges me to 
make what atonement I.may. I baye came 
to wish you good-bye, to tell you that will 
never rest until I have fouad Nugent and 
told him. all. Ob! if my search iseuccessfal, 
if I restore to.you aj] that goes to make up 
your happiness and my misery, surely yeu 
will feel some pity for me,and will not .with- 
hold your pardon!” 

“Go!” she suddenly said, lifting herself 
on her elbow. ‘Tell him that I avait. for 
him, that I die hourly of. my, suspense and 
pain. .Hasten! hasten! or he wiil.come too 
late. If [live but to hear him gay he loves 
me I shall be content.” 

“ And I may hope for pardon?” 

‘Yes, yes!” eagerly ; “but I pray you go 
now; my time,.I is. very, short.” 

He rajsed her hand to,his lips,,and then 
went ont, casting a dingexing,, backward loak 
at that prostrate figure, that pure, pale face. 
Then,he went hastily home wands, aad, tbrust- 
inga fewnecessarparticles into a pertmanteanu, 
started.at once on:bis self-appein ted.task, 

It. was noeasysthing,after-so.great. a lapse 
of time, to find a clue to Nugent Cameren’s 
hiding,place. True, he had.in. his. possession 
an envelope with the postmank ‘| Altisford,” 
which he had.obteined, from Mr..Moritz, 

_ Hevhad, gscertaived that the place in. qnes- 
tion was a village about seven’ miles. distant 
from Liverpogl,and;he started, gat on¢e, forthe 
place, wondering. nat.a little mhatiemployment 
Cameran. would. find in sughs loeality. 

Then he reflected that the.postmark proved 
nothing ;. that prohebly in |Lis desire to lose 
himself to adlsyho,knew.er-bad an interest.ia 
him. he would travel imiles -fxom his qweal 
dwelling.plage to. post those! remittances: he 
was always,so carefaliio,gend, 

At the close of an extremely hot day:he 
reached Altisford, and,-adter leaving: his:port- 
mantean.at the village ian, walked) in. Ahe 
direction of the.post- office, 

_Tt was. not.diffien!b-to: find, asthe-place, eon- 
sisted nuly of one long, straggling street, and 
the ,postmistress:wasxlso« proprietresxef the 
general shop»where one coulflpuréhase-any- 
thing, from:treacle:to turpentine. 

entered,.and «was | immediately -po 
upon bya bright, bustling little woman, who 
declared she would be «most shappy:to .emewer 
any inquiries,he wished to make. 

“Had she poticed.a,tall, dark yonng fellow 
among her customers?" he.asked, .breaking 
into his -qnbject without any;preface whatever. 
‘He would, perhaps, only appear at stated 
interva.!s—say, once ‘a month ; ‘but that-the 





man he sought occasionally visited Altisford 
he felt quite assured.” 

The little weman-was silent,a‘moment, and 
her face took an expression of- thoughtfulness, 
She paseed ‘her hand -acrees her*brow in a 
meditative’ fashion ;‘then she said — 

**I:think T have seen‘the gentleman you 
want ; ‘but he did not strike me as being very 
young. ‘He locked careworn end-hegeard. 1 
hopevhe hasn't been guilty éf any cffence, tir, 
for’ I rather took.a fancy to him.” 

‘*“No, no! I have good news ‘fer ‘him,” 
‘Laurence answered, although a swift pang 
shot through his' heart when he thought that 
perhaps Nugent would only ‘learn his wife’s 
innocenee when the had passed away from 
him‘for ever. ‘““Téll-me-what'you:can of him, 
I will make it-worth: your while.” 

‘““I'don’t‘know that I can-tell-you anything 
further. He does not live at or near Altisford 
—of that I’m sure, Neither do I know his 
name; end, after aj), sir, the man I mean 
may not ve the man youwant. “This stranger 
has a small scar on the-right cheek ‘bone, and 
the paler and mere fagged he is the plainer the 
scar shows.” ‘ 

“You bave proved ‘his identity beyond a 

Now, haye you no idea’from whence 
he comes?” 

“None.at all, sir; batif you like‘to leaves 
message for him, inthe event of his coming 
again,’ I-shail be-happy to Geliver it.” 

Thank you. 'Yhere seems:nothing-¢)se’for 
me ‘to do;’’ and, @rawing ont a card, he 
soribbled, ‘‘ Return to’Northminster at -once. 
All can be explained. Make no delay, as 
B— is dangerously ill.—L.: ©.” 

The next day'he went to ‘Liverpool, from 
whencethe wrote Mrs, Merton ‘he ‘believed he 
had founda clueto Nugent Cameron's hiding- 


piace. 

But day’ followed Gay in'fruitiess searching, 
and each day found Barbara: weaker, v hiter, 
thinner, nearer the Valley of the-Ghadow. 

Laurence Carden began to ‘lose hope, and 
was ‘fain ‘to ecknewledge ‘himself defeated. 
He had- employed’ the services of a detective, 
who ‘hed traced "Nugent ‘to Liverpool, and 
there lost him; ani it seemed ‘to ‘both men 
that he-must have-sueceeded in-quitting the 
country under an-assumed-name, and so dis- 
guised as'to’ be untraceable, 

The -messages ‘Mrs.’ Merton sent ‘Laurence 
dafiy-were' hardly edlouiated to:re-assure' him. 
They urged upon him the necessity of sending 
some definite statement, **as Barbara is dying 
of hope deferred ; ‘for’ Heaven's sake end‘ this 
awful sus rr” 

Day after day the tired grey eyes ‘looked 
the question she couldenot ask,— 

‘* Have you news 6f*him ? Ishe coming?” 

Day after day those -who ‘held ‘her dear 
looked away from her as they answered 
“No,’” because the misery on herface was ‘so 
eruel'to'see. . 

* He will not come in time,” she said. and 
turnef to the wall with a ‘pathetic sestare of 
utter weariness snd wee. 

But oneevesing,when’ Leurenee-was walking 
to his hotel, he cangnt sight of adistunt fignre 
which; ‘despite its stoep, seemed ‘strangely 
familiar to him. 

With ‘fast beating heart he hastened after 
it,-and the nearer -he drew: the more-assured 
he was that he hatl found his man. 

‘But he ‘did -not -attempt to join’ lim ; ‘he 
pam fm Hifpr avell in view, and following 
down a-side street, saw ‘bim ‘pause outside: a 
small, neat!looking heuse. 

As he hesitated on the threshold ‘his: profile 
was well towards Lastrence, and-although the 
latter ha@ heen qvite assur dd ‘hewas following 
Cameron; it wes somewhat of a shock’te have 
that assurance confirmed, 

‘He'saw Nugent enter ‘the house,-and stood 
still himself; pondering whatto-do, or hew ‘to 
approach’ him. 

Now he had foud'him e-wild' temptation 
seized’ him to turn back-and‘say no werd that 
should réstore him toBarbara. He-was not 


a good or uiiselfish man, and it seemed eruélly 


hard to him that he should be competled to 


- at repression, 





relinquish all he had laboured so madly to 
gain. 

But then came the memory of_a white face 
upon which Death seemed to bave set bis 
seal; of grey eyes dusk with anguish, and he 
heard agin that weak,.entreating voice, eay- 
ing.— 

‘Tell him I wait for him; that I die 
hourly of my suspense and pein. Hasten! 
hasten! or-ke will come too late !”’ 

He started, and walked quickly towards 
Mrs. Dexter's. The decor was opened by 
Duisy,-and-even in ihe hurry and confusien 
of'his mind he noticed the singular likeness 
she bore to Barbara. 

“I want to see Mr, Cameron,” he said, 
buskily. ‘Will you tell bim my business: is 
so important.as to admit no delay ?”’ 

The girl bade him enter, and went away to 
deliver his message. In a few rroments he 
meee steps outside, and then a voice, that 
said,— 

“T hope you will not detainme lorg. Great 
heavens! you/’’ as Laurence turned and 
revealed his face. 

The hate and rege in Nugent’s eyes were 
terrible to see. Involuntarily he clenched his 
hand and went a step: nearer. 

“Have you not done me wrong enough 
already but you.mnst find me cut and glory 
in my misery?” 

‘“Be quiet; I have come from ker!" 

“Quiet t’’ all his lopg- repressed fury brealk- 
ing forth. ‘“We are face to face now, and 
she is not bere to stay my hand. If you 
have any manhcod Jeft reply to that!’ and 
he struck him across:the ebeck. 

Laurence Carden was no coward, but he 
stayed his hand then, remembering the great 
wrong he hed doxe this prematurely aged 
man. 

* T-will not retort_in likesmanner,’’.he said, 
his voice strained and bourse with his efforts 
‘** There will be time enough 
to.settic our difference when she is dead! If 
yon weuld reo her dlivestart for Northminster 


at orcel”’ 


Nugent etepped back, 
“ Dying! -ke said, ayildly and. half-doubt- 


ingly. 4 
fe haa seen Batbara last in the flush of 


youth and health ; how could he. think. of that 


fresh young life as being neatly ended? In 
that moment’s anguish he recalled allher by- 
gone tenderness—her pretty, dainty ways; 
and if he had cherished any anger against 
her he did so no longer. 

He forgave her all her supposed offence, 
and remenibered only he loved her. Like 
one in a dream he heard Laurence speak 
agaip,— f 

“You can't leave here until half-past nize; 
let me ‘beguile ‘the time by .giving yon .an 
account.of my villainy (for so [ syDpose you 
will term it) and your credulity. First let 
me say that I lovefend love your wife with 
all the. strength of an undisciplined nature ; 
and even now, could: lhe assured that.in the 
end I should win her ‘heart, I .would go to 
greatér Jengths than I bave already gone. Bus 
1 cannot endure,ehe shonld die before my 
eyes.” 
vThen word by word .he told his story,.nct 
omitting one revolting detail — not. speting 
himself, rather seeming to take a yim 
pleasure in recording ea¢h phase of his 
strategy, and keeping his eyes beut thewhile 
upon bis, most unhappy companion, who sat 
as one dazed, not yet comprehending the ex- 
tent of his wee, or able to understand folly 
how tertibly:lie bad wronged the woman he 
called wife. 

Laurence looked at him with some .con- 
tempt. : 

*“ Do you gnderstand what I have saiil?”’ 

‘IT am trying to,”he answered, in a far- 
away manner; ‘and I am woudering.if sie 
will ever forgive me.” 

“Who. can tél? “You should have been 
more trustfil. More than one innocent 
creature. has been condemned to death by cir- 
cumstantial evidence. “Now, Cameron, jou 
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and I are enemies; when you are restored to 
common sense you will be the first to acknow- 
ledge it, and demand retribution. Very well, 
you know where to find me. The old house 
at Northminster will shelter me to-night, and 
until such time as you may seek to see me. I 
shall not run away, but whilst Barbara lives 
oar hate shall be suppressed—/for her sake.” 

“ Yes,” the other assented, drearily, ‘ let it 
be so;’’ and he scarcely seemed to heed that 
Laurence Carden was taking his leave. 

He sat silent and solitary until Daisy 
entered with a message from Mrs. Merton, to 
the effect that his tea was spoiling. In a lame 
and halting fashion he told her Laurence 
Carden’s story, and ended by an appeal to her 
friendship and sympathy, praying her to go to 
Northminster with him. 

** You nursed Mrs. Dexter through a long 
illness, why not Barbara?’’ 

“Oh!” she cried, ‘‘ you do not know who 
or what I am, Mr. Cameron. I am no fit 
companion for a true and honest woman. 
I am a castaway—a r, sinful creature, 
whose whole life is blighted by one false 
step—by a mad and unreasoning love. 
I thought never to tell my story to any, 
but your request compels me to do so. Let 
me confess all, and then you shall decide 
whether or no I go with you.” 

In the same dazed way he listened to that 
low and broken voice telling its pitiful story — 
the story of love défiled and trust betrayed ; of 
a life all broken and marred to gratify a man's 
fleeting desire. 





CHAPTER V. 


Datsy leaned on the window-sill with her 
face turned from him, whilst her voice went 
on monotonously,— 

“I left my home for the sake of one who 
never really loved me, but all my heart was 
his, and I was subservient to his every wish. 
He was a gentleman (by courtesy), and I the 
daughter of a tradesman; but from the first 
he seemed desirous of addressing me openly 
and honourably. He visited my parents, and 
succeeded in winning their favour. He assured 
them that his relatives were willing to receive 
me, and in my blind faith I believed him. 
So matters stood until one day he showed 
mother a letter, which he said his mother had 
written, the purport of which was to invite 
me to their home. 

“* How proud and glad we all were! Oh, 
Heavens! if you knew how I worshipped him, 
how I thanked him with all my grateful heart, 
for stooping to love so poor a creature as I! 

‘* The night before my departure from home 
we walked together in the dear old ways along 
which I shall never walk again; and then he 
told me the letter he had shown me was a 
forgery—that his friends utterly refased to 
acknowledge me, and would repudiate him if 
he ventured to marry me. I was so young, 
and he was more than all the world to me, so 
when he pleaded I would go away with him I 
listened, and listening I fell. 

‘** But, oh! when I bade the dear ones good- 
bye that next morning I thought I should 
break down and confess all—oh, that I had! 
—oh, that I had! But he was near me, 
whispering passionate words of devotion, 
comforting me in my shame and pain. SolI 
turned my back upon my home, my innocence; 
and went with him. 

‘*He had promised to marry me so soon as 
circumstances permitted, and I believed he 
would Keep his word. I need hardly say how 
he deceived me; it would be folly to give you 
all the details of my after life, or to trace out, 
step by step, the signs of his decreasing 
passion. I woke at last to the knowledge that 
he had wearied of me, and would fain be free 
of me; I saw, at last, my sin in all ifs hideous- 
ness, and was half mad with remorse. 

“At last the moment which I had long 
anticipated came. He told me he was return- 
ing to England, and, of course, should go 
alone; that it was time to sever any imagin- 
ary tie between us, and that if I suffered the 


misery was of my own working. Of course I 
knew how such unions as ours always end. 
I listened dully; I seemed to have lost all 
power of speech, and I believe in that first 
hour of desertion I was not conscious of much 
pain. I heard him throughout, but uttered 
no reproach or lament. I had got beyond 
both. I even found myself wondering if, when 
he was gone, the dull ache in my heart would 
wake to keen, fierce life. I did not guess how 
it would be with me. How could I tell that 
day by day, hour by hour, my shame would 
eat deeper into my soul, to brand me, and set 
me apart from all good women—snatch from 
my outstretched hands any gift of love or 
kindness that might be offered them ?” 

Daisy paused then, and her breath came 
hard and fast from between her parted lips, 
but in a little time she was calm enough to 
resume. 

“You have heard all. Judge me, and say 
if I am a fit creature to minister to a pure 
woman? Say if in Heaven or earth there is 
forgiveness for such as 1?” 

Nugent rose, every manly feeling stirred to 
passionate, tender pity for her. He gently 
possessed himself ok her small, cold hands, 
and looking down upon the face which spoke 
rather of innocence than guilt said,— 

‘* You poor child, what shall I say to you? 
What comfort can I give you? Do you not 
know the tempter is worse than the tempted ? 
that your pr ma is infinitesimal compared 
with his? Poor girl, I still say to you come 
home with me! Barbara is not like other 
women, but full of sweet graciousness and 
tender pity, and because you are in sorrow 
(and not the less because you have shown me 
many kindnesses) she will be good to you.” 

“I will come,” Daisy answered, swiftly, 
‘“because you have spoken comfortingly to 
me, but when you have no further need of me 
I shall return to Liverpool.” 

“Do you never think of returning to your 
friends, Daisy?” 

“Oh, no, no! Howdare I face my mother ? 
She was sa good to me always, but she is a 
proud woman; do you think she could forgive 
me? And my father, too! Oh!” flinging 
her hands together in an abandonment of woe, 
“I shall never see them any more. I dare 
not go to them burdened with shame! Let 
them believe me dead or wholly forgetful; it 
is better so. Say no more now of my trouble. 
Let me think how best to help you; there is 
much to do before we start.’ 

She went out and up to his room, and began 
to pack a few things in his portmanteau, her 
tears falling fast the while. 

‘In all the world,” she said, ‘‘ there is no 
one to love me ; no sin but mine that may not 
win pardon and pity.” 

* » * 7 

Later on | walked together to an adjoin- 
ing station, and saw Laurence Carden on the 
platform. 

Nugent- assisted his companion into a third- 
class carriage, and, furning, caught a glimpse 
of Carden as he entered a first-class. 

‘* He, too, is going back! ” he thought, as he 
settled himself beside Daisy, but he said 
— to her. , m4 

t was @ very quiet journey; the young 
man’s mind a so racked with the thought 
of Barbara's sufferings, his heart so fall of 
fears for her, that he found speech impossible. 
If he had never prayed before he prayed then 
with all the passionate force of a half despair- 
ing soul. Surely Heaven in its mercy would 
not take that precious life, would not wrest 
his darling from his arms ? 

What she would say, how she would look, 
were questions which occupied him through 
the long and miles he was travelling. 

Could she forgive him, his flight, his harsh 
jadgment—she who been so true and 
tender? He ned as he bowed his face in 
his hands, and said to himself,— 

“If she will not forgive I am a lost man.” 
Then Daisy spoke (how she was that 
there was none but herself to witness his 





grief) ,— 





‘‘You must hope for the best,” she mur. 
mured, ‘‘ and because she loved you much she 
will forgive much.” 

He looked at her with heavy eyes. The 
nearer he drew to Northminster the fainter 
his hopes of Barbara's recovery or their 
ultimate reconciliation grew, and, perhaps 
guessing this, Daisy thought it best to leave 
him to himself, afraid lest her words should 
aggravate his fears. 

It was past midnight when they reached the 
little town, and no conveyance was obtainable, 
so they started at a brisk pace for Barbara’s 
home, all unconscious of the dark figure that 
followed them, unheedful of the hoarse voice 
which again and again muttered,— 

‘‘ He, who doubted her, may go to her; I, 
who love her, remain outside. Heavens! itis 
not just.” 

And when they reached the quiet street 
they paused, for the road was thickly strewn 
with straw, that deadened all sounds of pass- 
ing wheels or hurrying feet. 

Nagent caught his companion’s arm, and 
even in that dim light she saw his face so 
changed, so distorted by agonising dread, as to 
be like nothing else human. 

“She is dead!” he geeped, in a strange 
half-whisper. ‘She is dead, and I have killed 
her!” 

The dark figure drew nearer. 

“ Too late!’ he said—‘‘ you have come too 
late !’’ and there was fiendish exultation in 
the tone. 

But neither Nugent nor Daisy heeded him. 
The girl was speaking softly, but rapidly,— 

‘*‘ Why does your heart fail you when you 
are so near? Did not Mr. Carden say she was 
ill—very ill? If she were dead there would 
be no need to muffle sounds. Come; but one 
glance at the windows of your home will tell 
you all you need to know.” 

He suffered himself to be led onwards until 
he was opposite Barbara’s window. There a 
faint light was burning, and a woman’s shadow 
flitted across the blind. 

*««Go!”’ he said, in that same awed voice; 
‘task for her. I am weak as a child, and 
afraid lest I shall learn the worst.” 

But Daisy would not venture alone, so 
together they entered the little garden, whilst 
Laurence Carden stood outside the gate, with 
moody, yearning eyes, longing, but not daring 
to follow. The door was opened by Mrs. 
Moritz. 

“*§$o you have come!” she said, sharply, 
whilst her eyes rested suspiciously on Daisy’s 
shrinking figure; ‘‘but she will not know 
you,” and she opened the door for them to 

ss in. 

“ This is the new nurse,” Nugent informed 
her, by a gesture indicating Daisy. 

ss ! she won’t require a nurse much 
longer,’ with cold brutality, and watchful the 
whole while of his misery. 

** How is she?” he asked, brokenly. ‘For 
Heaven’s sake, let me see her!” 

‘“‘She is dying, and as she is unconscious 
your presence won’t hurt her. Come.” 

Like one made drank with wine he followed 
her up the narrow stairs, whilst Daisy stayed 
below. He was conscious that some one came 
out upon the landing, and held a light to 
= his steps, conscious, too, that a voice 
said,— 

‘‘ Thank Heaven, you are here at last!” 

And then he stood in Barbara’s room, and 
saw a wasted figure on a bed, a wan, small 
face, whose pallor seemed that of death. In 
the same vague way he knew it was Barbara 
he looked upon, and he tried to speak, to 
move, to touch her, but could not. 

It was curious that in such a moment words 
from that saddest of love-stories should recur 
to him; but so it was, and he found himself 
whispering to his heart,— 

** Eyes, look your last ! 

Arms, take your last embrace ! and lips, 0 you 

The doors of breath, seal with a righteous kiss 

A dateless bargain to engrossing death!” 


Mrs. Merton touched his arm. 
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«You would wieh to be alone? Poor fellow 
—poor fellow! it is easy to see you, too, have 
nuffered,” and then she stole away, taking 
Mrs. Moritz with her; one suddenl er 
oodgates of Nugent's grief were o , an 
pe himself down beside his wife, he broke 
into the hoarse and terrible sobs of a strong 


man. 
«Oh, wife! Oh, love—my love, speak to me! 
Live, if but to see my atonement! Sweet, 
was your grief hard to bear? Alas! mine is 
crueller , for I have condemned you, who 
were innocent, have had hard and bitter 
thoughts of you; have cursed the day we met, 
have tted that I could not take back the 
love I given you! Oh! for Heaven’s 
sake, break your terrible silence—give me 
back word for word, and kiss for kiss!” 

He seized her hands, those cold, slim hands 
that lay inert in his clasp, that had been so 
wont to fondle his, to gladly and proudly 
minister to his wants. He kissed the fragile 
fingers with mad passion ‘and hopeless yearn- 
ing, but to his pleading there came no reply ; 
the heavy lids were fast closed, the dear grey 
eyes hidden from sight. E 

She lay so patheticall ly unconscious of his 

resence—she whose one desire had been to see 
im again before death claimed her —that an 
awful dread filled Nugent's soul, that she had 
really gone from him. He laid his ear to her 
heart. Ah! thank Heaven, it still beat, but 
so feebly and faintly as to be scarcely audible. 

He fell on his knees, uttering hearty thanks- 

givings that she was yet spared, rememberi 
ully, that “while there is life there is 
0 Ras 
hen Mrs. Moritz returned. 

“You must leave Barbara now,” she said, 
in her hardest tones; ‘‘ you are allowing your 
emotion full scope, and who can tell but she 
may be conscious of it, and injured by it? I 
have had the little backroom prepared for 

ou.” 
. He rose, feeling it wisest to follow her in- 
junction, but at the door he 


ps. 
“7 shall not lie down, so if you should want 
me —’ 

“T shall not want you,” she interrupted, 
coldly. “ You had better get a little rest ; that 
is, if your conscience will allow you to sleep.” 

He went heavily away, and sat down as a 
stranger in his own home; and he remained 


long, and he began idly 


undisturbed for ve 
'b ¢ Mrs. Merton into 


to wonder what had broug 
close contact with Barbara. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Wuen Mrs. Merton left Barbara’s chamber 
she went slowly downstairs, and towards the 
pretty parlour where she had been told the 
nurse was resting. In the dim light she saw a 
small, neat figure, a head crowned with heavy 
brown braids (for Daisy had laid aside her 
bonnet), and there was something in the girl’s 
attitude which touched her motherly heart, 
something so su, ive of sorrow t her 
voice took a gentle tone, as she said,— 

“T am afraid you have felt yourself neg- 
lected ? ”” 

Daisy turned with a wild shriek, and cast- 
ing herself on her knees hid her face in her 
hands, 

‘‘Mother! mother! I am your unworthy 
daughter!” and held her peace, afraid to say 
more—afraid to look into those eyes, so glori- 
fied by sudden joy and deep love for her. 

She felt the close clasp of warm, soft arms 
about her, and then her hands were gently 
drawn from before her face, and her mother’s 
lips rained kisses upon her mouth; her 
mother’s thankful tears fell upon her brow, 
her cheeks ; and clinging close she prayed :— 

‘“‘Forgive me, if you can, forgive me; say 
that you do not quite forget the days when I 
was your innocent and happy child; then I 
will go away, and not shame you any more by 
my presence. Had I known—had I dreamt 
that any chance would bring us face to face—I 
would have prayed Heaven incessantly to let 
me die before that time came. Oh! my dear, 





my dear! never so dear as now when I feel how 
I have lost you, do not look at me in my 
degradation ; Y sal eyes shame me,” and she 
struggled’ to herself from her mother’s 
clasp, but Mrs. Merton held her firmly. 

“Daisy, my darling child, you don’t know 
what you are saying! You don’t guess how 
long and earnestly your father and I sought 
for you, with never a shade of anger in our 
thoughts of you, never a bitter feeling in our 
hearts. You don’t know how we have longed 
and prayed for this hour, how through all we 
have pitied, but never blamed you; and now 
that you are found, please Heaven, we will 
never let you go.” 

It seemed to the kneeling girl that these 
words of love and com ion could not be for 
her. In her wildest ms she had never 

ictured such a scene as this, never dared to 

ieve her head would be pillowed upon her 
mother’s breast, or that any welcoming kiss 
would be accorded her. 

She had dreamed sometimes that she might 
journey back to the old home, and from some 
safe nook see her parents once again. Some. 
times, too, she had imagined herself on her 
deathbed, and then she had thought, ‘‘ When 
I am assured that my life is nearly gone I 
will send, entreating them to come to me ; and 
then, perhaps, because I am dying they will 
forgive me;” but to be received with joy— 
oh! she had not dared to hope so much. 

Gently Mrs. Merton lifted Daisy from her 
— and drew her down on the couch beside 

er. 

“My girl!’ she said, ‘‘ my own girl! how 
could you doubt your mother’s heart? Lift 
up your face. Poor lass! it is paler and 
thinner than it should be; and the light has 

e from your eyes, but, please Heaven, not 
‘or ever.” Then after a pause, ‘' How selfish 
I am in keeping my happiness all to myself! 
How could I leave your father in ignorance so 
long? Put on your hat, and come with me. 
Oh ! how much we have to say to each other!” 


She went into the hall, and called Mrs. | knows a 


Moritz. 
“IT am going home for a little while. 





turb her. But I should like to speak with Mr. 
Cameron.” 

“He isin his room. You can go up.” 

In answer to her light tap Nugent opened 
the door; and now that the first excitement 
caused by his arrival had passed away she 
could see how changed he was, how little 
resemblance he bore to the happy young 
bridegroom of a few months since. There were 
furrows on his brow and silver streaks in the 
dark hair. His haggard eyes and sunken 
cheeks bore full and perfect testimony to his 
cruel sufferings. 

Her own happiness made her very, very 
tender. She leaned forward and kissed his 
brow. 

**T ‘am old eno 
said, with a tearf 
much,” 

He looked surprisedly at her, and she 
hastened to add,— — 

‘** You have made,me the most joyful woman 
in all England! All unconsciously you have 
restored my daughter to me, and I thank you 
—I bless you with all my full heart!” 

He was not in a state to evince surprise at 
anything that might occur, and seeing this, 
Mrs. Merton went on,— 

‘Now, I have good news for you—Barbara 
is conscious. Will you see her?” 

He trembled like a weak woman, and a 
moment shaded his eyes from her. 

‘Ig she prepared to meet me? ” he asked. 

“No, but I will go to her now; stay here a 
short while,” and, without farther parley, she 
left him, and went to the sick room. 

Barbara turned her head at her entrance, 
and signed to her to go nearer, then she spoke, 
in a faint voice, hardly above a whisper,— 

“ Whilst I lay here unconscious, I yet seemed 
to feel another presence in the room, a presence 
that has long existed only in my fancy; tell 
me, has it been fancy to-night ?”’ 

‘“* My dear,” evasively, ‘‘ what shall you say 
if I tell — that Nugent is found, that he 

, and will be with you to-morrow?” 
*Oh! do not jest with me! 


h to be your mother,” she 
smile, ‘‘and I owe you so 


It is un- 


I seemly to trifle with a dying woman!” 


have found my daughter.” And in answer to , Barbara answered, a faint flush of colour steal. 


the other’s questioning look, ‘‘ We quarrelled 


long ago, but the fault was mine; and she, 


poor girl! could not endure harshness, and so 
ran away from us. But I am wiser now,” her 
voice broken with joyful tears. : 

“Oh ! mother ! mother!” Daisy murmured, 
under her breath, “ how can you be so hard to 
yourself?” 

But the happy woman would not heed her 
remonstrance. Clasping her hand close and 
fast, as if she f once more to lose her, 
she led Daisy out into the starlit night. 

At the threshold of her parents’ house she 
paused, and shrank back; but Mrs. Merton 
threw open the door, and cried, ‘‘ James! 
James!” and something in her tone told the 
honest waiting heart that the wi waiting 
was over now, that his ewe lamb had come 
back to the fold. 

He ran out, and in utter silence caught her 
to his breast, and drew her into the room. 

Oh! how much they had totell! Daisy, 
with her face hidden on her father’s broad 
shoulder, recounted all that had happened to 
her since she left the safe shelter of = home. 

Such a poor, soiled little Daisy she was 
now, with no likeness in heart or mind to the 
Daisy of bygone days! But it comforted her 
in the depths of her degradation (although it 
hurt her too) to feel that they held her so 
dear—she, who had so sorely sinned against 
them and against herself. 

When they had grown calm again Mrs. 
Merton rose. ; 

‘I must look in again at the Camerons 
before I go to bed. Daisy, you stay with 
father.” 

And kissing her, she hurried away. 

Mrs. Moritz met her on the stairs. 

‘‘ There is a change in Barbara 7 she seems 
weaker, if ible, than before; but she is 
conscious. ill you see her?”’ 

‘No, no; not now. I should perhaps dis- 





ing into her wasted cheeks. 

“TIT am not jeating, my dear; before to- 
morrow night you will be cm pn in your hus- 
band’s arms, all your pain and waiting ended. 
You ag child! how cruelly you have suf- 
fered!” 

“I would he were here now!” wistfully ; 
‘* perhaps to-morrow will be too late. Are you 
quite, quite sure he will be with me soon? I 
am so weak, I think I could not bear disap- 

intment!” and the great grey eyes sought 

rs. Merton’s with painfal anxiety in their 
dark oe. 

Mrs. Merton smiled reassuringly. 

“He is on his way to you now. What, 
Barbara! can’t you bear good news ?’’ as the 
poor girl sank back, deathly white and gasping, 
among her pillows. ‘Fie! is this the way 
you show your joy? Why, Barbara, what 
will he say to you when he comes? He will 
fancy you are angry with him, that you will 
not forgive his silly blunder, that you love him 
no longer!” 

*DoI notlovehim? Oh, Heaven! has not 
my passion for him brought me tothis? Say, 
when will he be here? Must I wait long 
before I see his dear face, and hear his voice ? 
Every minute seems an hour until he comes.” 

‘*My dear child, he is here, in this very 
house, waiting to be called to you.” 

‘“* Bring him to me now—now! Oh! Heaven 
be thanked ! he has come in time!”’ 

Mrs. Merton walked to the door and called 
Nugent. 

e came with swift, light steps, and, as he 
entered, the good woman went out, leaving 
husband and wife alone together. 

“ Nugent!” cried the faint, but passionate 
voice, “‘ Nugent! my husband!” and she was 
taken to the true heart that had sorrowed so 
long for her sake, that had been so tortured by 
the thought of her infidelity. Surely that 
moment’s bliss atoned for all the long weeks 
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of misery they had endured! Presently she 
lifted her face, all blotted and blurred with 
his teara, thet had fallen -so ‘fast. “Oh, 
Nageat!’’ she. whispsted, ‘if ealy DT eould 
live! Oh, my darling heart! ina little while 
we say good-bye far ever! I had ‘haped.to 
malts wl your dife happy,.to. spend such doug 
golden yeandtwith you !—but now, ina ditsle 
while; I shal sag my lust word, to you,and 
olosaimy eyes upaa all I have held so dear! 
‘“aen they avillbtake, moe from jyou. Qh! my 
daar! mydeard hold me close! I amblippiag 
away from you now!” and thenssheilay'back 
ie kis arms so sapine, so hélpless, he belibyed 
her dead, 
* - * * * 

PBitBuarbara didnot die; stowly; step by 
stan, ‘dey by day, she came back*to life and 
health, There were still times whentthey 
feared th usshe would go,:when they watehed 
by her with heavy hearts anil bated ‘breath. 
Bat Heaven was very inercifalto’Nagent, and | 
granted him the prayer with which he impor- | 
tuned its gates. 

With ‘thedirst bresth of Saptember the 
fuded:cheeks tusk afaint tinge of health, the 
grey ayes geoarmore hopeful, the sweet voice 
sisarer and firmer; -wad then ‘the doster, 
smiling aut operily exaltingain tho fxs that | 
he alone * had pallet herthrough herilinegs;”’ ! 
declared Barbara-out of danger. 

After that she mended rapidly, until at last 
sua was able to bo-carried downstairs; a week | 
hover and Nogent ted her into the garden, 
baautifal now with dahlias, asters, and fuming 
African marigolds. 

From the ¢ime ofther arrival Daisy had been 
her coastant nurse and attendant:; ao devoted, 
s> humble, so conscious of her own short. | 
comings, yet so ehesrfal wad helpfat to all | 
around, that Barbara found herself often won. | 
dering over her patience. 

One day she essayed'to tell her story, feel- 
ing, she said, that in-commeon jastics Bar- 
bara should be acquainted with it. , 

But the latter stopped her with « qaick, im- 
perative gesture,— 

‘My dear, [ know all. I kaow before ever 
we met, aod with all my*hoart I grieve for | 
you. Daisy, this must makeno differenee to 
our friendship,” and she stoopad and” kissed 
the tender, sorrowful face, 

* * * * 


Nugent saw with anxiety, that with return- 








taking their farewell view.of.Eagland'’s white 
cliffs and green shores, 

That night, as: husband, and wife paced the 
deck sheloaked into-hisdeax facewithianxious, 
loving eyes. 

“Are you quite sure, dear, you dows regret 
this:\day’s work? ’’ she asked. 

“ Regret !’’ heanswered, passianatel y, ‘' when 
Lhave you/ No, no!4nydarling anaes Sony one 
sake I am glad.te be well,.away fromall,.old 
associa tions.’’ , 


“ Poor. boy l”’ shesvhisperad, standing on tip- 


toe to touch the pengunnsesa rereteie with 
loving hands,,‘‘poor bay, my-secrecy and 
your silence, made you suffer. .But, :please 
Heaven,,n0 cloud shall .eyer.rise between. ustin 
the future.”’ 

He. pressed her.closer. 

‘* Barbara, aa 5 ahi tnd laten us 
off this morning ?.”’ 

“No; was:he really there?” 

‘Yes, and I found it.ia Bi. jcc to: pity 
him, He looked so forlorn: wretched.” 

oa oo 


a 

Three years have, passed since the: Luciana 
sailed frem England, and now there is, noman 
more respected, mere:presperous, than Nugent 
Gameron,.in all Melbourne;.no.man more 
blest in his wife than-he:in, Barbara. 

And Daisy is still Daisy Merton, and will 
be so to the ead, for her ‘‘ wholé life's. love 
went down in a day,” but. sarvounded.as she 
is by loving, loyal_hearta, she cannot .be.alto- 
gether unhappy. 











“Wer mest bit ‘to part,” as the brush in 
the-masher’s hand said to the comb. 

‘*‘ Lreur gains makeca heavy-purse.” If you 
doubt this, look at the gas men. 

Anxious Rzapsr: “No; you are mistaken. 
Bavas did not writera poem called the ‘ Boy- 
cotters’ Saturday Night.’ ” 

Ir was a Dablin graduate who wanted to 


“I os my wife dear,’ said Bagley reflec- 
tively, ‘ beeause-she is.” 

Tar downward path—the one with a piece 
‘of orange'peel on it. 

*Do'you know how to einnt,’ sy dear?” 
said’an old ‘gentleman 'to a little girl. “Oh, 
yes; sir, Ill show yoa—one, two, thtee—you 
have three teeth.” 

Jack: “Grandma, have yon good teeth ?” 
Grandma: “No, dear, uafortanately, I have 
not.” Jack: Then Till give you sy walauts 
to ketp tifl I come back.” * 


Vistror, to the:cireus to dittle git) whe takes 
the cash « “We have made.a bat aad. wo want 
you, to isettle it, Is the oeatded lady your 
mother .or..your aunt?” Dhe Little Girl: 
‘* Yow agerdll wrong. She's my fataer.” 

How'Sae Waieep.+-A teather in-one ofour 
Publio schools, when'trying to detine the word 
‘ighowly°’to her pupils, wabked: ..cross the 
veom)! so slowly that she*wobbled in her gait 
and thenwsked > ** How-did Iowalk?”’ A big 
‘boy in the ‘back park of the room: paralyzed 
her by Slurtingout: ‘ Pigeon -tosd, ma'am.” 

Waar Mave Hm Fern’ Bap.—A teacher ina 
‘schovl*was enflezvouring to explain toa dull 
‘and ‘stupid scholar'the essential principle of 
frhoen conscience. “Now, Charléy,” said 
she, “ whien you have done anything that you 
know to be wrong, whatis it'that makes you 
feel bat! art mares sotry that you did 
#?” “Why, i" g leather strap,” was 
the féeelng ‘rejoinder. 

He Kxew Htt.—General, Shermaa has a 
good rhemory for faces, but is apt to forget 
names, He was-walking along the. street in 
Washiagton one day, in company with a 
friend, when a man stopped him, and smilingly 
asked-after his health. ‘I’beg your pardon,” 
said ‘the general. ‘* Your.face is faniiliar, bat 
I can’t recall your. nams,”’ “IT imadée your 
shirts,” was'the reply. ‘Oh! why certainly! 
Recall you perfectly |” exclaimed the general. 
“Colonel,” turning to his companion, “let 
me_ introduce yon to my old army friend, 
Major Shurtz !” 

Soca, .Scanpst.—Mra, Sangmueh (who is 





know if the muzzle of a; gun 'was: to prevent 
it from going off ptentataneby. 

Awan, on ‘his return from the Eternal’City;” 
said 'that Rome was a fair-sized town, but it 
had evidently seon fis best days. 

‘‘ What kind of a dog is that, my Iittle 


ing health Barbara shrank more and more, nvan?” ““Ee’s part terrier.” “ And what's 
from meeting old friends and acquaintances; | the otherpart?” “Oh, just:dog!” 


she had been so hardly treated’ by one and-all 
in her adversity, had suffered such cruel judg- 
ment, that perhaps it was natural she should 
loathe Northminster, with its familiar. streets 
and ways, and all the old familiar folk, cer- 
tain it is that notall his utmost’ persuasions 
could induce her to go ont. : 

He cast about in his own mind what to do, 
and often talked the subject over with Mr, 
Merton, who, one day startled him by propos- 
ing emigration, 

“The wife and T would be glad to go out 
with you, for our poor lass will never be happy 
in England; she is so afraid of meeting the 
villain who bstrayed her. Now Cameron, I 
like you, and am anxious to help you. I’ve a 
tidy sam of money taid by, and half of itis at 
your service, if you'll join lots with us,” 

“Your proposal is so sudden, it takes away 
all power of thanks or thought. Give m3.a 
week to consider it.” 

“Take longer if you choose, so that your 
answer is yes.” 

a * + + 


- 

Barbara eagerly embraced the proposal. 

“Oh; ’’ she said, “let us go among stramge 
scenss, we shall be able to forget all-that has 
hurt us. I have grown. to-hate Northmiaster,; 
and should not. grieve if we left.it. to-morrow; 
never to return. Think ao, dear, what a fine 
country Australia is, whatan opening it will 
be for you!” and she wound her coaxing arms 
about him. 

Of course she prevailed ; and.a month Jater 
the Camerons stood on board the Lueiana; 


‘‘ Dap the Maid of Orleans get-her bread.and 

| butter by the sword!” “I don't. know about 

that; but Iam sure she got her hot.steak by 
that means,”’ 

“You’au not dancing; Miss Plumpington. 

, Shall. I get.jyou.a partner?”’ 


_ but. ’'m rather. near-sig you dnow, and 

somehow I.can never manage to find them.” 
Warr Usorr ITs. 

One morning a minister chanced todrop in 

at a meat market, where he was a regular and 

' well-known customer; just as the proprietor 

was in the midst of a-warm discussion with 

r butcher. As soon as the reverend 

gentleman appeared and had given an order 

for-his pre he was appealed to as an arbi- 

| trator of the vexed question. 
| “Now, Mr. Patnam, you know'all about 


these things. This Utopia that people talk: 
anyhow ?” 


about—what is it, 

* Utopia ?”’ said the clergyman,-contempla- 
ees “mest dealer, who, having 
weig 2 

, off about two-thirds the registered weight 
‘in pa hee fat—* Ne me is a place of ima- 
ginary i ible hap 
tien; a place; for oaeatittotes the butcher 
; cuts off the bone and fat before he weighs the 
meat, instead of afterwards.” 

| _ The ensuing silence was ‘broken only by the 
(rhythmic fall of the — while the two 
||tradesmen ae pe on quest: 

‘kind of Utopia: «that-would be—for the 
butchers. 


Miss. Phamp-; 
| ington: “* Oh,.Lalwags gehagontnct partners: |} 


ed the steak, was engaged ia chopping’ 


ess and protec- 


ion ‘what’ 


the first.guest to arrivé, to her hostess) : “* And 
so you expect Mrs..Dash? Fine-woman, very 
fine woman, though, between ourselves; a 
trifle loud... And really she shou! dn’t.go on as 
she does with young Mr, Milds, And he’s 
} Coming, too? Nice fellow, extremsly nice 
fellow, if he does make methink of « monkey 
every time I lookat him. And Miss Jolie? 
Lovely girl! Pity she’s so very plain and un- 
pleasantly rude. And Ritewell, the author? 
Clever man,-but horribly conceited. And Mrs. 
Wood? Ah, there’s:a charming.old lady! I 
admire her so much for this re.son—you 
never hear -her'say:a word aguinst anybody.’ 
Hx Svprizep THe Provisions. 

* Uncle Stead” is what they oll a shrewd 
olf gentleman who uséd'to live ‘a I'¢tle way ont 
of'a country village. One of His feliow-citizens 
Was a man named Lovejoy. 

Uncle Stead met Lovejoy in tho villege one 
day, and ‘he said to him,— 

“‘ Lovejoy, there’s a poor woman lives ont 
on the edge of the village that needs some pro- 
visions. I’m»willing ‘to supply her, ‘bat Pve 
sold my horse and have no means of getting 
the stuff'to‘her, Now, PM buy *her’a barrel of 
flour, and a ‘ham, and other supplies if you’ 
carry them out to her with your team:” 

Lovejoy said certainly he’d be-very glad to 
do it. Acourdingly, Uncle Stead wht a 
barrel of flour,a ham,a loaf of sugar, &c., 

and, telling Lovejoy where the woman lived, 
sent him off'on’his erraud of charity with the 
good'things in his‘van. Lovejoy easily found 
the a where the = livec, He on 
loaded goods, puffing like a gra*npus’as he 
rolled the flour in, and said ‘to the woman,— 
“Mr. Steadman sent you the provisions. 
' He’s'a mighty kind-hearted man to tend you 
all these things.” 
“Well, I don’t know why he’shouldn't send 
| them to me!’ exclaimed’ the*woman, ‘in sur- 
prised accents. “He's my husband.” 


ed 


— 
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SOCIETY. 


Trae ' Qvren has gone‘ back to her beloved 
Scotlaud after having.an interview with the 
Prime Minister respecting the political. situa-' 
tion, in, which Her.Majesty takes the deepest 
imtexest, Lhe Puincess Beatrice, as usual; 
accompanies the Court, 

Before. her. departure the. Sovereign graced 
the ‘‘Golimderies”’ for the third time with her 
presence, and was highly pleased with the'Ex: ' 
hibition, which,-indeed;is far in ‘ad¥ance‘of 
any of its predecessors,, . | 

The Court.dees not fer more than & 
month or six weeks‘in ‘Scotland, and ‘réturns | 
to Windkor at the end’ of June, It is. stated 
that the Queen ‘has taken a box at the: liedien ; 
Opera, and, judging by her. recent-emergence | 
into pablie:life, it. is: le that the season 
will bea gay one-after all. ‘So mote it bel” 


Te Prince anpD Princess or WanEs'o 
the New Patney Bridge on the 29th May, ' 
and axe to ley the foundation stone of: the ' 
People's Palacein, East London on the 28th 
of Jung,. In this connection it. is well, re- | 
marked by Modern Soctety that “the Princess ' 
is nowhere more popular than im the very | 
humblest rch fan aga so ge 9 _ 
of a mos ecring xeeeption. It is. to 
hoped that the poor'folks will ‘be i to 
view the ceremony to the .exelusion of the 
herd of fashionables: who-are sure to flock 
eastwards in the train of their Royal so 
nesses.. The Palace is. for the peaple. 
the people be present at the initiatory pro- 
ceedings. It will delight them eee to 
feel thut for once they have two popular mem- 
bers of the Royal Family all'to elves.’ 


Tuelagt, Drawing Room was flat.and ur- 
profitable #fter the.one held: by Her. Majesty 
in person, but still there were ‘some lovely 
dresses, and pink and cream seem to be the 
colours of the hour. 

Ameng, the most noticeable costumes, were 
that of the Duchess of Welli who wore 
a cream eatin, trimmed’ with erépe-of the 
came colour, with train ef Jubilee brocade 
trimmed.with raching of :erépe and long satin 
bows, and 4hat of the Countess of Harting- 
ton who wore a petticoat and bodice of silver 
brocade, fridged with pink tulips, and a train 
of black and white “fanc: i brocade 
lined with pink satin, and tied ‘with bews 
of bluck aud pik ribbon. The Countess ‘pre- 
sented the Hon Mrs. Lincoln Stanhope, the 
Rassian Jady, the magnificenes. of whose 
trousseau con her wedding Jast year'-was: the 


i 
§ 


talk of Society. Mis. Stanhope'wore a dress | yo 


of white satin @uchesse, the train which fell 
from the right. shoulder being lined with satin 
merveillenx and trimmed with point, de.gaze 
lace, aud turmed back.en one side with 
nificent bows of moiré ribbons. The petticoat 
was trimmefi with a tablier of antique pearls 
and lace, the lagter..being of little less. value 
thin a@ thousand pounds, while her dia- 
monds and other ornathents, some’ the gift of 
the Czar, were greatly admired.” 


A very popular marriage in the country 
was celebrated at the church of St. Paul's, 
Chippetham. It was that of Miss Strong, 
only daughéer ef the Rev, A, Strong, rector of 
the parish, with the Rev. R. Peacock, curats 
of St. Andrew's Church, in the same town. 

The bride, who wasattended by six brides- 
maids, was dressed in cream Ottoman silk, 
prettily trimmed with Limerick lace; she 
wore ® wreuth of real orange blossom, with 
long veil, and her bouquet was composed of 
lies of the valley. 


The bridesmaids’ costumes were of cream 


crépe, three of them being trimmed with} 


stripes of blue, and three with stripes of ruby 
satin; bonnets en suite of cream tulle.and 
ribbons to match the dresses. Each brides- 
maid carried a basket of primroses and mar- 


STATISTICS. 
Ar present 'there are ten cables in operation 
between America Burope, and about 
100,000 miles of submarine cables.in all, parts 


of the. svorld,. whieh.hewe-been Jaid at a cost) 


of about £50;000 000; 

A notanist has attenspted to .estimate. the 
number of seeds found.apon single specimens 
of some of. the mast obnexious weeds of this 
country.’ For shepherd's purse he makes the 
number’ 87/500 per plant; dandelion, 12,208; 
wild pepper grass,.18;400 ;. whent thief, 7,000; 
commen thistle, 65,366; camomile, 15,920; 
butter weed, 8,587; rag weed;'4{366); ‘common 
purslane, 388,800; common pientain, 42,200; 
‘burdock, 38,068. 


Lanpep. Prerarty or Exotixn.—The landéd. 


‘preperty of Hngland covers-some 72,000,000 
aéres, Itis worth two thousand millions ster- 
ling, and yields an annual rent, independent 
of' mines, of sixty-six millions. One-foarth of 
this territory, exclusive df that held by the 
owners of less than aneere, isin the hands of 
1,200 proprietors, and a second fourth is owned 
by 6,200 others; so that half of ‘the entire 
country is held by 7,400 individuals. ‘The 
pealintion is 35,000,000, ‘The peers, not six 
undred in number,.own more than one-fifth 
of the kingdom 
of “land, worth. 
with an annu 


; they possess 14,000,000 acres 
our hundred’ millions sterling, 
rental of £.13,200,000. 





GEMS. 


‘hour it is pure indeed. 

Forcr may subdue, but. love gains; aad, ke 
who forgives first wins the-laurel. > . 

Ir is not enough to shed tears at the mje 
fortunes.of your fallow tures, you must - 
able to smile.at those hh befall yourself. 

Tue appellation of gentleman shonla'never 
be affixed.to a man’s circumstances, but to 
his. behaviour. 

Tr is pride that makes us commit the greater 
number of our fants, and which prevents our 
repairing them. 

Wrrneor trial you cannot guess at your own 
strength. Moen do not learn ‘to swimon ‘a 
table. They must go into the deepand buffet 
surges. 

Tux happiness of your life depends upon 
the character of your thoughts; therefore 
watch well over them, and entertain none that 
are contrary to purity and truth, so. that, if 
ar soul were laid open, there would appear 
nothing but what would bear the light and cal: 
up.no 


. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


On: stains may be en — panes by 
applying pipe-clay ered and “mixed wit 
opp. = on pop ak of cream; leave on 
for four hours. 

A ticuT cake is.made from this receipt: Half 
a cup of melted butter, one cup of ‘sugar, one 
cup and a quarter of milk, one teaspoonfal of 
seda, two te: ls of cream of tartar, two 
eggs well beaten, and’enongh flour to make a 
stiff batter. Bake in a good oven for twenty 
mirutes. 

Detrctovs. Inprax Poupprnc.—Three pints 
of scalded milk, seven tablespoonfuls of fine 
‘Indian meal; stir smoothly together while 
‘hot, and let stand until cool; adda half-pound 
of butter creamed with the same quantity of 
sugar, spices to taste, four eggs ‘well besten. 
Bake four hours. 

Cocoaxvt Biscurr.—S off the skin care- 
fully, grate the nut very fine, and.add half the 
‘weight of powdered eugar. Mix well together 
with white of egg, drop on wafer:paper in small 
rough knobs the size of a walnut, and ‘bake'in 





guerites, and wore a pearl’ brocch, the gift‘of | 


the bridegroom. 


a slack oven. 








MISCULLANHOUS, 


In Russia'the -@zar has enforced the decree 
of the Holy Synod forbidding wreaths: and 
secular emblems in:funeral processions, on 
the ground ‘that ef late the priest and) the 
holy pietares have been wholly. hidden by the 
wreaths, flowers, secular banners and flags, 
thus giving the solemn ceremony “a worldly 
significance, 

A conRES?PONDENT.gives some. interesting par- 
ticulars to.a:Nerwegian journal of the habits 
of herring jumping out of the water when 

ightened. Hei states that he has observed 
whole ‘shoals of this fish, in their amxtety t» 
escape when pursued by whales, piled up above 
the surface of the sea to a height of fromthe 
to six feet. On one occasion the fish formed 
&@ mass even with the top of the mast of a fish- 
ing boas, viz., about fifteen feet, and had part, 
of the same fallen into the boat it would. doubs- 
less have sank, 


‘Tne deepest ‘bore-hole believed’ to have yet 
been made is one at the village of Schlade- 
bach, near the railway between ane Bry 
Corbetha. It-was pierced with. diamond drills, 
for the purpose of ascertaining if there was 
eoal below. The depth.is 4,560-feet, and some 
three end a-half years have been occupied in’ 
boring it. ‘The cost ‘of' the work, which was 
instituted by the Prussian Government, has 
been ‘five thousatid pounds, * The temperature 
atthe bottom of the bore isforty-eight degrees 
centigrade, a fact which tends to confirm-the 
ebservation,that the temperature nises as we 


-4 | @escend into the earth. 
Tr « life will bear examination in every | 


Saxpai-Woop or Javan.—Passing by a.shop 
you see cords of wood cut into small blocks 
abont six inches long. is. is nothing 


“Bhort of shoe timber. These cords of wood’ 


will speedily be converted intoshoes of various 
sizes, at prides ranging all the way from + wo- 
pence to tenpence. One feels quite exalted in 
a pair of tenpenny shoes. The woof is called 
kiri, and is very light. The clogs are still 
further lightened by hollowing out the.centre. 
So, in pomt of fact, thenxe-is little truth in 
calling the shoes heavy, although they appear 
so to the inexperienced observer. It must be 
admitted, thongh, that they are unreasonably 
clumsy. Sometimes the shoes worm by the 
ladies are lacquered, and are fastened by a 
velvet band ‘passing fromeither side over the 
lower part of the instep, and between the first 
and second toes. With this-same kind of wood 
is made bureaus provided with strong iron 
handles, and the whole box is adjustable in 
horizontal sections, one piled abeve another. 
Owing to the lightness of the wood these boxes 
mey beifilled with clothing and carried off on 
the shoulders of the coolie in case of fires, 
which:so often vex the people of Tokio. 

Tue Orieain or Mosquirors.—The Indians 
havea Very satisiactory aceonnt.of the origin 
of the Montezuma mosquitoes. The legend 
rans thus: There were in times of old, many 
moons ago, tivo huge feathered monsters per- 
mitted by the Manitou to descend from the 
sky and slight on the banks of the Seneca 
river. Their form was exactly that of the 
mosquito. They were so large that they flew 
towards the earth. Standing one on either 
bank they guarded the river, and stretching 
their long necks into the oxnoas-of the Indians 
as they attempted to paddle along the stream, 
gobbled” them up as the storm king in the 
fab'e gobbled. up.the frogs. The destruction 
of life was so great that not an Indian could 
pass without beiug devoured in the attempt. 
It was long before the monsters could be ex- 
terminated, and then only by the combined 
efforts of all'the warriors of the Oayuga and 
Onondaga nations. The battle was terrible, 
but the warriors finwlly triumphed, and the 
mammoth mosquitoes were slain and left un- 
buried. For this neglect the fndians had to 
pay dearly. The carcaves decomposed, and 
the particles, vivified by the sun, flew off in 
clouds of mosquitces, which have filled the 
country ever since. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


DesrerRATe Onz.—The question was duly answered. 

M. E. F.—November 22, 1874, came on a Sunday, and 
November 22, 1876, on a Wednesday. 

G: R.—The planet Neptune, predicted by Le Verrier, 
was discovered by Dr. Galle, of Berlin, on Sept. 23, 
1846 

E. F. F.—We bave been unable to find any work 
devoted to the biography of the present Emperor of 
Ohina, Kwang-Su. 

Lazy.—A youth of ssventeen — is not sufficiently 
matured mentally to understand the true meaning of 
love. 


E. T. G. P.—Posse comitatus signifies the civil power 
ef the county, or the citizens who may be summoned 
¢> assist an officer in suppressing a riot, &:. 

Lisa.—To take stains of wine out of Hnen hold the 
article in milk that is boiling on the fire, and the spots 


will soon disappear. 

T. R.—The comedy of The Serious Family, the prin- | toe 
etpul character in , Aminadab Sleek, was tten 
by Morris Barnett. 


G. H. M.—1. Male flirts are to be avoided under all 
circumstances, being devoid of all principle and gentle- 
manly honour. 2. Very light auburn. 

Vv. L. T.—A little common sugar candy eres 3 in 
wa'er is economical, _ re aes efficacious in 
ing the voice when To strengthen the elation, 
a very small portion gume-arabio may be added. 

A. B. C.—A good tooth per ag is eet ee 
together half-an-ounce of finely ground charcoal with 
quo sad 0 hall cunese of prey chalk, and half a 
drachm of pow orris 


E. 8. shelisel ain: tite Wink ob d of 
p2? which bas no seeds. They are brought from 

| ate in Asia Minor. They are sometimes called 
Smyraa grapes. — 

Liva C.—Myrrh fs brought chiefiy from Arabia and 
Abyasinia. Ivis is che alge +o juice of several kinds of 
shrubs or which grow in those countries. 
It is at first light vane, bat when dry, reddieh brown. 


D. 8. C.—You are the best judge of the character of 
the mm or woman you intend to marry, for it cann 
ba expected that a total stranger can give any reliab 
opinion on the subject. 


CC. H —The rank of general has been given to 
commentons em yet remote times. It is stated by 
. Balzv that Cardinat es first coined the nd of | And 
eralissimo W) ag J e supreme comma: 
eerie pen ies in Ttaly, 162. 


T. S. 8.—You are inerror. When a gentleman joins 
a lady in the street, t. rning to walk with her, courtesy 
does not demand that he shall escort her to her re- 
sidence. He can take leave. without making any 
apology. 

8S. R.—Babona, in Roman mythology, was the 
goddess who presided over cows and oxen. Small 
statues of this goddess were placed in the niches of 
stables, and her likeness was often painted over the 
manger. 

E. 8. W—Our juiques of manuscript is formed 
only after the most careful reading, consequently it 
wend be impossible to express an opinion as to the 
availability of literary material that has not been sub- 
mitted to our inspection. 

W. G. G.—1. Make application for the position of 
locomotive engineer to officers of a railway in your 
vicinity. Your = oe experience in an 

will dou a great help to you. 2. 
anne is abot up to the general average received 
yy us. 

_ R. 8.—Brigham Young, at the time of his death, 

ust 29, 1877, hai twenty wives and sixty-four 
ch ren. His nineteenth 


wile, Ann Eliza, created an 
roar in the harem, and also abroad, by suing for a 
dreees, which she could not obtain on the ground that 
her marriage was not a legal one. 


E. B. T.—Vegetable ivory is the nut of a kind of 
palm tree which grows in South America. The nut 
contains a sweet liquid, which open Aree until 
it bocomes hard an | white. It is used instead of ivory 
for dies, and cane heads, The 
sds deutes kaaeena taetton 


A. J. H.—The tusks of the African elephant yield 
the best ivory. Those of the hippopotamus, wi 
and other animals are sometimes used for the sane 
pose. The Chinese and a are very skilful ia 
carving it It is estimated that twenty thousand ele- 
phants are killed yearly in Asia and ‘Africa for their tusks. 


co. C W.—1. A “walleye” is an eye in which the 
coloured ri 
grey or wi colour, the term beivg generally applied 
to horses. In the north of England, persons sre said to 
be wall-eyed when the white of the eye is very large 
and distorted, or on one side. Richardson, the noted 
English lextco a derives the — wall, in this 
case, from the 3lo-Saxon aesien, Po wy to wither, 
to pine away—in allusion to th: ur er un- 
natural a) ance of such an ine, 4 < very aera: 
lock of nde hair. 3. R>markably neat wri 
Unless a gentleman is the affianced husband of a lady, 
he hw no right to kiss her. 5. A lady is in her 
entnority, legally speaking, until she attains the age of 





twenty-one years. 


surrounding the puptl is of a very light. 





R —Flowers, seed, bees and poultry have all 
ved prottabla in the right hands ; but there are few 
gy —s -* be ‘taken oP by every 


success, 

The mak cdeabteues poh egg ht 
an fama ” 

8. G. 0. —If It there are seteetibealasn AF edie 

in a deed, made should be wit- 


before , they 
pow ee me gh payee the witnesses. After the 
acknowledgment of, = asd. the gasthen Dave po night 
—_— Sa of a 
deed, after execution, vitiates the deed. 


Ww. W. R.—1. Read Williams’ “Lives of the Princes 


Sedat i ead Minnie mea 

: a little rose. “’ ‘4, Tied with blue, 
with white, dark brown; without 
Blue or brown eyes would suit 


at the of six years. He 
sees for eden so 


caren in its compound form “ braun,” an eye- 
Ste ate abelian. 


tion, serious reverie, or wane Hy coe Pe aw wo 
gy companion approached 
and start'ed hi saved bien fom his fit of * beowbabely” 


A WOMAN’s KNOWLEDGE, 


A rose to smell a moment, then to leave, 
ee ans Toe Sure 2 98 yon 


Ret... .: 


And to sun. and my 
Wis Cesased mt hoot totais with exptlons rey 
For ever will that bur: 


ne giee 5 rede oe Apa Se 
gift you can not take away. 


L. 0. M. 


J. H.—The well known tune of ‘‘ The Old Hundredth ” 
first appeared in John Calvin’s “French Psalter, 
published at Geneva in 1548. Guillaume Franc was the 
musical work. The tune was afterwards 
a to the Huadredth Psalm in the firat English 

‘ter ever a edited by to Calvin, and 
congregation of the 
K rmey 1556, of ‘which, at that 
e, Ji Knox was minister. 

c. H. R.—Richard Bright, whose discoveries in 
relation to the disease which bears his name made him 
well known everywhere, died in 1858. —y +h 


Sireese oft ta dno a pee 1836. He He took Be 


medical a are at the Baibargt bo A in 1812, 


and afte 
became epee He wrote on various subject, 
intating of the brain and tumours. He 
became licentiate of the = aie aat ae Physicians, and 
physician to Guy’s Hospi! 

used by shoemakers f_r in- 
on boots and shoes is made by dissolving 


visible 
a sufficient quantity of gutta-percha in the chloroform 
to make a fluid of -like consistence. When 


it will dry in a few minutes. «4 Oe . 
coated with cement, is 


E. F. F.—Lola M mtez, accordiag uh on? authority, 
was born in Montrosé, Scotland ; according to another, 
& Limerick, Ireland. Her mother was a creole, who 

was to oaina” of different 
countries, whence the conflicting accounts of Lola’s 
origin. She was educated in Eoglaad, and marricd an 
officer named James. She naeeng orp A red ia 
Munich asa of Bava i auc a e hart 


when exercise of any description, as harm in- 
stead of benefit will ou result, soonér or later 
Gradually increase two or three days the distance 


ALLIZ —Contribute these lines to Louella’s album :— 
“ Leet by th: wanted aby BAG er omy 
Or hy ba hese fen others lose his 
Uncertain Cupi i’s sight should bendaged be, 
Her when he coyly comes to visit 
Heme bef oy bees: Wb aay van complete, 
A testament to thy sim ity.” 

0. 8. T—To make wine of beef and iron, dissolve 
one ounce Liebig’s extract of meat in four ounces of 
water and half a drachm of bruised allspice. After 
‘standing ten hours add sixteen ounces of 
and two ounces of syrup. Then dissolve oe 


" AKRON.—Soon after King William w sya. geecighmed 
Emperor of oey or at’ Versailles on Jan 18, 1871, he 
arck to the rank of prince with 


Em) ’ oe himself’ for rare = 
abihey ag, wel as diplomatic skil), His relations wi 
King Will'am are only those of state. 
W. M. M.—l. Some people need ene kind of eye- 
een bemthe cont bet oY Gt for read 
so they have upper h their glasses mids 
to suit the distance at which 
looked at in the streets, and 
able for reading. Oculists and 


“Besmice Your cn ben a ay af ght. 


i dom i jem os Semel oe tt Boece doubtfal question mf the 
a oul e 
ecg of the 


2. The general make-up 
training. 


me ay woman should not indu'ge in 
rong ames, Sen fete sete 


to conduct herself in @ manner as to give no 
It a decided of good f and 
etn GAsnA’ S08 the ecm herdiy expat be 
man ehe can ex! 
Pilg husband to be satisfied or pleased with such 
coquettish conduct. 
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mene her, and she she fi 


mn +) mar three in all, a 
died at Astoria, New ~K on June 30, 1861, aged 
thirty-seven 
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